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_ If we wish to compare the present level of 
aterest with that which existed on some previous 
ccasion, we must convince ourselves that the 
el taken as a basis for comparison was normal 
or its time, that is to say, really corresponded 
) the “equilibrium rate of interest” on the capital 
market. If we go back to the second half of the 
iineteen-thirties, we shall find that this condition 
was by no means fulfilled. In consequence of a 
ided monetary policy, the rates of interest 
maintained at an unduly low level. The 
was a marked general rise in the level of 
commodity prices; and in this statistically de- 
monstrable rise we have objective evidence that the 
ommercial banks and ultimately the central bank 
were supplying means of payment at lower rates 
£ interest than would have corresponded to the 
squilibrium level of interest on the capital market. 
The price advance to which I am here alluding, 
and which had a sheerly inflationary character, 
proceeded from England. Ever since England in 
the autumn of 1931 abandoned the gold standard 
the financial authorities in that country had con- 
sidered themselves freed from the necessity of 
keeping up the pound at a fixed gold parity with 
the aid of the rate of interest. Unfortunately it 
followed that they also considered themselves 
xxempt from the necessity of pursuing such an 
interest policy as was required for the stability 
‘of the internal value of the currency. From 1932 
the Bank of England kept its discount rate con- 
Stant at 2-per cent. Such a policy might have been 
Warranted so long as it was a question of coping 
with the severe slump at the beginning of the 
nineteen-thirties. For that purpose some rise in the 
general price level, which had sunk abnormally 
low, might also be considered desirable. The lib- 
eral supply of means of payment, however, 
continued even after the crisis had been passed 
an evidently rising trend begun to develop. 
since the middle of 1936 the low bank rate 
e the cause of a marked inflation. This 
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BeHANGES IN THE RATE OF INTEREST 


BY PROFESSOR GUSTAV CASSEL 


mischief became manifest as far back as January 
1937; and I pointed out on several occasions 
what dangers were involved in the British in- 
flation, especially in view of the central position 
which the pound then held in the monetary system 
of the sterling bloc. I wrote (“Svenska Dagbla- 
det” 17 February 1937): “If England forces up 
her price level all the countries of the sterling 
group will be driven to do likewise, so long as 
they desire to maintain a fixed rate of exchange 
on London”. ig 

In Sweden it was for us a burning question 
whether we should adhere to the pound rate of 
kr. 19:40, which the Riksbank had fixed after 
the London conference of 1933. In the delibera- 
tions which took place on this matter I main- 
tained positively that a reduction of the pound 
rate was necessary if Sweden was to avoid being 
drawn into the British inflation. The Swedish 
financial authorities, however, decided to adhere 
to the existing pound rate and intimated that 
other measures would be adopted in case of 
necessity in order to restrict the supply of 
means of payment in Sweden and thereby pre- 
vent the boom developing into an uncontroll- 
able inflation. I criticized (in “Svenska Dagbla- 
det” 5th March 1937) these “other measures”, 
adding that what was particularly alarming in 
this casting about for expedients was precisely 
the possibility that success might be achieved. 
If the internal purchasing power of the Swedish 
krona were kept constant in spite of a continuous- 
ly proceeding inflation in England, the con- 
sequence would be that the real value of the 
pound relatively to the krona would fall con- 
siderably below the fixed rate of exchange. 
The Swedish rate of exchange on London would 
thus progressively deviate from the purchasing- 
power parity. Such a trend would be at variance 
with the general international plans for the stab- 
ilization of the monetary system. 

In April 1937 I took up this question in an 
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article in this Quarterly on “the Trend of the 
Economic Situation”. There I analyzed the in- 
flation in England and, with reference to Swed- 
ish monetary policy, concluded with the follow- 
ing words: »Were the capital market allowed to 
manage without any artificial supply of bank 
money, and if private enterprise were permitted to 
work under tolerably normal conditions, there 
would scarcely be reason to expect a continuance 
of the present low level of interest rates.” 

The actual trend in Sweden was just as I had 
foreboded. The Riksbank maintained a constant 
discount rate of 2"/, with a rediscount rate of 
2 %; and the general price level, according to 
the index of the Swedish Board of Trade, which 
after recovery from the slump had been brought 
up to 114 as an average for 1934, rose from 118 
in June 1936 to 140 in July 1937, that is, by 18.6 
per cent. The concurrent price advance in Eng- 
land, according to the British Board of Trade, was 
20.5 per cent. Thus during this period the in- 
flation in Sweden proceeded at nearly the same 
pace as that in England. Though a minor fall 
in the price level ensued during the slump year 
1938, it seems indubitable that the high level of 
prices maintained during the latter part of the 
nineteen-thirties was due to a monetary policy 
which had kept the interest rates lower than 
would have been required for the equilibrium of 
the capital market. 

Also in Sweden the supply of money showed 
a very substantial increase during this period. 
The note circulation, which at the end of 1935 
figured at 786 million kronor, had risen at the 
end of 1938 to 1,061 million kronor. The Riks- 
bank clearing rose at a still more rapid pace. 
Whereas the monthly average for 1935 was 1,897 
million kronor, the corresponding figure for 1938 
was 2,615 million kronor. 

In such circumstances it is not possible to 
regard the level of interest during the latter half 
of the nineteen-thirties as normal. A more re- 
stricted supply of means of payment, with a view 
to a satisfactory stability in the purchasing power 
of money, would have prevented the interest 
rates fram falling so low as they did during the 
said period. 

It should be observed that the lowering of the 


interest rates was favoured also by the immense! 
influx of foreign means of payment. In a report}, 
on “The Commercial Banks and the Interest, , 
Rates”, issued by the Statistical Bureau of the}. 
Banks- (Stockholm 1942), it is stated that our 
current financial relations with foreign countries) } 
from 1932 to the end of 1938 had yielded a net} 
surplus amounting altogether to about 945 mil-) 
lion kronor. Under more normal conditions in|} 
the world economy such an asset would have} 
been used for investments of capital abroad. } 
This, however, was prevented by the disturbed § 
political situation and especially by a lack of § 
stability in the monetary systems of the various 
countries. The Swedish capitalists therefore had § 
to put up with a reduction of their income in J 
the form of interest, which would never have 9 
been required if the course of the world economy 
had been normal. In the said publication it is also 9 
stated that the period between the world wars 
“has been characterized as regards this country, 
broadly speaking, by a continuously falling level 
of interest. The fall in the interest rates was par- fj 
ticularly marked during the years 1933—1938. § 
In the middle of the nineteen-thirties the in- | 
terest on gilt-edged securities fell below the bot-— 
tom record from the years around the turn of 
the century, and during the last few years of | 
peace the level of interest was considerably lower 
than on any previous occasion”, 

The yield on Swedish 3 per cent. rentes, which 
during the period from 1890 up to the former. 
world war had been somewhat below 4 % and. 
which in 1920 rose to 7 % in order after 1933 
to fall again under 4 %, afterwards fell so sharp- 
ly that in June 1938 it amounted merely to 2.2 %. 
Thus during the latter part of the nineteen-thir-_ 
ties the level of interest was essentially lower 
than it had been during the decades immediately — 
preceding the former world war. : 

The interest on mortgage loans on the security 
of house property followed in this downward 
movement. In the cited publication it is stated: 
“At the end of 1938 loans on the security of 
first mortgages on such property could be ob- 
tained at an interest of about 3 %. Concurrently 
the British mortgage banks and societies charged 
an interest of 4'/, % for loans against mortgages 


2 house property up to 75—8o per cent. of the 
ulue of the property or a lower limit. On the 
American market for mortgage loans the usual 
tes of interest at the end of 1936 ranged be- 
yeen 6 and 7 %; it should be noted, however, 
th these interest charges were partly for loans 
mm second mortgages.» 
This statement may be supplemented by the 
owing data: During the years 1904--1913 
ie big banks maintained a rate of interest on 
posit accounts which on an average amounted 
4.42 %. Smaller banks and savings banks paid 
1 interest averaging about 47/, %. The interest 
es charged by the big banks for loans against 
ortgages, on an average for the same period, 
nged between 5.61 and 6.21 %. Such were the 
es of interest which a capitalist could reckon 
th on the investment of his capital. During 
former world war the interest rates rose to 
tastic percentages, but as late as 1921 the 
smmercial banks were still paying 5 % on de- 
posit accounts and the savings banks nearly 57/. 
cent. In the course of the following years 
interest rates on deposit accounts were re- 
uced, but varied rather markedly. The effective 
iterest on the entire national debt was, however, 
aintained a trifle below 5 per cent., and as late 
s 1930 new Government loans were still being 
sued at 47/, per cent. 
It is against the background of such interest 
ates that we must view the trend during the 
meteen-thirties, when the effective interest on 
Government bonds fell to 3 % and in November 
1938 down to 2.33 %, whilst the yield on mort- 
gage loans granted by the savings banks fell to 
2.86 % in the middle of 1938. From the 1st De- 
ember 1933 the commercial banks paid an in- 
erest rate‘of 2 % om deposit and savings ac- 
punts, and this rate was maintained down to the 
nd of 1939. Hence a capitalist who had kept 
is money on deposit account since the period 
receding the former world war would have 
und his income reduced from 4.42 to 2 per 
ent. His income would thus have been cut down 
to about 45 per cent. of that which he had pre- 
jously been accustomed to receive. Generally 
‘Speaking, the yield which capitalists could reckon 
ith on making new investments seems in 1938 
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to have been reduced to about half as compared 
with the period preceding the former world war. 

The time-wages of industrial workers during 
the period 1929—1939 had on an average risen 
by 14 per cent. As the Board of Social Welfare’s 
cost-of-living index was the same for the said 
years, a real increase of income is to be noted. 
This must be taken into consideration in com- 
paring the subsequent rise in wage rates with 
their level in August 1939. 

Corresponding figures for the increase in in- 
come from interest since August 1939, for reasons 
already indicated, would be utterly misleading. 

The present war has entailed immense de- 
mands on the Swedish State finances, and an in- 


creasing shortage of capital is to be expected. 


In such circumstances it is quite natural that the 
interest rates could no longer be maintained at 
the abnormally low level to which they had been 
forced down during the immediately preceding 
period. A rise to a more normal level ensued. 
For example, the yield on rentes rose in 1940 to 
3°/, per cent. 

It was then contended that income from capital 
and interest had been unduly favoured by the 
war, and that such a trend should be counter- 
acted. The State authorities made great efforts 
to bring down the rates of interest and thus to 
reduce the charges on the big loans raised by the 
Government. These efforts were in fact success- 
ful, and in 1942 the Government floated new 
loans at an interest of 3 and 37/, per cent. (de- 
pending on the life of the loans). 

The Swedish financial authorities subsequent- 
ly declared themselves satisfied with this result, 
and stated that they did not desire any further 
reduction of the interest on capital. Since May 
1941 the Riksbank has kept its discount rate at 
3 %, with a rediscount rate of 2*/, %. This low 
level of interest has, however, been maintained 
only by dint of a marked increase in the supply 
of means of payment and some consequent de- 
crease in the purchasing power of the Swedish 
krona. Thus it cannot be shown that the low 
level of interest in 1942 has corresponded to the 
actual situation on the capital market. This situa- 
tion is indeed abnormal in view of the fact that 
the supply of money to the market has been large- 
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ly due to the extensive real consumption of 
capital entailed by the war. 

It would not be in place here to pass any judg- 
ment on the interest policy of the State author- 
ities during the war. The above observations 
show, however, that there is no ground for the 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF CAUTIOUS VALUATION IN BALANCE SHEETS IN TIME OF WAR | 
BY PROFESSOR O. SILLEN 


The lessons from the former war have impressed upon Swedish companies th 
importance of cautious valution of assets in balancing the books. In January 194¢ 
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view that capitalists have been unduly favouret 
by the rise in interest rates which occurred at th 
beginning of the war. Those who have venturec 
to make such a contention have evidently taker 
as a basis of comparison a situation which, a! 
pointed out here, was quite abnormal. 


when this question, in view of the incipient price advance, had again been brough’ 
into the foreground, Professor O. Sillén published an illuminative article on 
subject. The article has attracted great interest and we have received several re 
quests for a reprint thereof. When Professor Sillém, in this number of our Quart 
erly Review, reverts to the question, his fresh contribution is based on the previow! 
article, but takes account of problems which have subsequently arisen and recen 


amendments in the taxation laws 


During the years 1914—1920, when practically 
all prices of goods and services were rising, most 
Swedish companies returned large profits, which 
entailed high dividends and high taxes. But during 
the acute deflation crisis which subsequently en- 
sued, very considerable losses were brought to 
light even in well-managed companies. 

When more tranquil conditions had super- 
vened, it gradually became manifest that these 
immense ups-and-downs in the income figures of 
the balance sheet did not give any fair indication 
of the more or less able management of the com- 
panies, but were largely ostensible and due to 
erroneous valuation of assets and liabilities, 

In a greatly simplified and condensed form, 
the principal lessons taught us in this respect 
from the period of the former war may be sum- 
marized in the following three points: 

1) Far too small charges against profits had 
been made for the depreciation of buildings, 
machinery, etc., procured at the lower prices 
previously prevailing (in kronor with a higher 
purchasing power). 

2) Goods which had been purchased at rising 
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prices were entered on the books at increasingly 
higher figures, although in most cases they were 
merely intended to replace goods procured ai 
lower prices, that is, goods which had always 
to be kept in stock in order to ensure the ever 
course of the sale or production. 4 

3) The heavy taxes entailed by increased prof- 
its were not entered on the books as expenditure 
until the year in which they were paid, whereas 
they should have been approximately estimated 
and entered as expenditure for the year in which 
the taxed profit was made. 

Many Swedish companies have no doubt turned 
these experiences to account during the critical 
period of blockade and price advance in which 
we are now living. But new problems havé 
arisen, new civil-law regulations have been in- 
troduced and — most important of all — the 
taxation laws have been modified in seve ‘a 
respects since the former war. q 

Those business men who have not had an op 
portunity, with or without the assistance of ex 
perts, to keep up with these developments ar 
doubtless perplexed about many questions whiel 
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now arise in connection with the valuation of as- 

's and liabilities in balance sheets. Some of the 
more important of such questions will be taken 
up for discussion here, chief attention being 
devoted to the valuation of stocks. 


A simple example. 


_ For this purpose it seems best to select a 
‘practical example, naturally much simplified, 
put yet based on conceivable conditions. That 
this example should be presented in accordance 
with the principles of accounting seems to me 
‘unavoidable. But I believe that I need not-as- 
‘sume in my readers anything more than the most 
elementary knowledge of the rules of accounting 
‘in a small commercial or manufacturing firm. 
Let us suppose that a business man at the 
‘outset had in hand 100 units of a commodity 
(such as motor cycles or motors) which under 
normal conditions could be bought at an aver- 
‘age price of 2 tkr. (= thousand kronor) and 
‘could be sold at a normal margin of about 500 
kronor apiece. Let it further be assumed that 
the purchase price for two years in succession 
gradually rises from 2 to 4 tkr. apiece, in order 
during the third year rapidly, but in stages, to 
fall to the original level of 2 tkr. It is assumed 
that the turnover during all the three years has 
been maintained at 300 units per annum. 
Should this business man follow the practice 
_ of entering the goods in hand at the end of the 
year at the purchase price last paid, his goods 
account may be supposed to present the follow- 
ing appearance: 


Alternative I. 


Goods account first year. 


Units at Tkr. Units at Tkr 
Stock at start. 100 2.0 200; Sales. ... - 300 + 980 
Purchases. . . 100 2.4 240| Stock at end of 
> . ..100 2.8 280 year (abbre- 
> . . . 100 3.2 320) viated below 
Gross profit . 260| 5S, E.) .. .100 3.2 _320 
400 1300 | 400 1300 


; 1 As it is assumed that the sales take place successively at 
ising prices, and as the average sale price is of no partic- 
ular interest for our purposes, it has not been inserted here 
} nor in the following example. 
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Goods account second year. 


Units at Tkr. Units at Tkr. 
Stock at begin- Sales: #23. 2 « 300 1260 
ning of year 
(S) Bi) aes = 100) 3.2 320 
Purchases. . . 100 3.4 340 
> ee SOON 3075 a0 
» Pee LOON AO 400 
Gross profit . 230| S. E. 100 4.c 400 
400 1660 400 1660 


Goods account third year. 


Units at Tkr. Units at Tkr. 


Cue alse SECO) 410,400} sales’ -. « - - 300 930 
Purchases. . . 100 3.2 320|/'S. EB. ... - 100 2.0 200 
> . . . 100 2.6 260] Gross loss . . 50 

> . + +100 2.0 200 ee 
400 1180 400 1180 


For the first two years gross profits of 260 
and 230 tkr. will evidently be entered in the 
books, whilst the third year shows a loss of 50 
tkr., the total profit for the entire three years’ 
period being 440 tkr. 

The above example illustrates the rules of 
accounting applied in many Swedish (and for- 
eign) business houses during the former war 
period, though with the difference that I have 
selected the examples with great moderation. In 
point of fact the prices in Sweden of certain 
goods in the course of six or seven years rose Up 
to, and indeed above, ten times the normal price, 
and subsequently, in the course of one or two 
years, fell rapidly to the pre-war prices or below 
them. 

Let us now, instead, suppose that our business 
man had adopted a more cautious valuation of 
his stock. He may perhaps have reasoned as 
follows: “In order, for the benefit of my 
customers, to keep an adequate assortment of 
goods (the machines in question may be sup- 
posed to be made in a number of models and sizes 
at prices ranging from I to 3 tkr. apiece, with 
an average purchase price of 2 tkr.), and in order 
to be in a position immediately to deliver goods 
in demand, I must, in accordance with experience 
in this line, keep a stock averaging about 100 
units. According as goods are sold, I must re- 
place them by buying new ones, but my stock 
will remain, broadly speaking, unchanged in 
quantity and assortment. It is my business to buy 
goods and sell them to customers at a price which 
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should cover my costs and yield some profit; 
I should eschew all speculation in fluctuations 
in the value of the stock. Strictly speaking, I 
need not ask what the stock may be worth at 
the current price, seeing that it is not my inten- 
tion to sell out the stock; if I reduced it con- 
siderably by sales, I should no longer have the 
assortment desired by my customers, and the 
goodwill of my firm might be jeopardized. The 
stock is as necessary as the furniture of my shop 
or as the site on which my shop rests. Even if 
this site should rise in value, or if the value of 
the furniture should increase, I need not take 
this into consideration and raise the book value 
(thus showing a larger profit), seeing that I do 
not intend to sell the furniture nor the site, and 
thus have made no profit in this connection. The 
stock of goods is indeed being gradually sold 
and bought, but nevertheless it is, in quantity and 
quality, the same stock from year to year’. 

Our business man thus decides to keep the 
book value of his stock in hand unchanged, and 
then — under the same assumptions in other 
respects as in the previous example —- draws up 
the following goods account. 


Alternative 2 a. 


Goods account first year. 


Units at Tkr. Units at Tkr. 
Si Be. & 2 100 2:0, 72007] ‘Sales asco. 980 
Purchases. . . 100 2.4 240| 
> es ROO W215) 2SO 
> she 100. Siz 326 
Gross profit . _140/S. E. ... . 100 2,0 200 
400 1180 400 1180 


Goods account second year. 


Units at Tkr. | Units at Tkr. 
Ss. B. . 100 2.0 200} Sales) = > . = 300 1260 
Purchases. . . 100 3.4 340] 
> roe lOO Br “375 
>  § atOO (4 400 
Gross profit . 150|5.B. « « . . 100.210 206 
400 1460 400 1460 
Goods account third year. 
Units at Tkr, Units at Tkr. 
S. B. ... «100 2.0 200] Sales .. . . 300 930 
Purchase . . . 100 3.2 320| 
. * % « T00'-2,6 260. 
> den TOO 2:0 “200 
Gross profit me 150 | S. E, ..°... 100 2.6 9200 
400 1130 | 400 1130 


As will be seen from the table, profits will 
be shown, under these assumptions, for all three 
years, namely 140, 150 and 150 tkr., respectively 
whereas the preceding example showed first 
profits — in part ‘fictitious — and afterward 
loss (+ 260, + 230,—50) ; but in both cases the 
final result for the three years’ period will be a@ 
gross profit of 440 tkr. (This is due to the 
assumptions that the original price level was 
reverted to at the end of the period, and that 
the size of the stock remained unchanged). 

It may be asked how such marked difference: 
in the results shown — and thus also in regard 
to dividends and taxes dependent on the amount 
of the profit —, can arise. On examining the 
tables it will be found that in the first example 
the book value of the stock in hand is increased 
or reduced according as the prices fluctuate, 
whereas in the second alternative the stock is re- 
garded as an investment with a value as in- 
dependent of fluctuations in prices as the site 
or the furniture and fittings of the shop. In the 
first example, it is supposed that our business 
man first sells off the “oldest” part of the stock, 
which in times of rising prices means the cheapest 
part and that which apparently yields the largest 
profit, whereas during a price decline it re- 
presents the most expensive and least remunera- 
tive part (in fact loss is shown here). In the 
second case, on the other hand, the accounts are 
based on the assumption that the goods sold 
during the year are those which were bought 
during the same year, which means that the re- 
sult for the year, assuming that the size of the 
stock remains unchanged, is equal to the dif- 
ference between the sales of the year and the 
purchases of the same year. It will be seen from 
the table showing this latter example that the 
sales during the first year amounted to 980 tkr., 
and the purchases to 840 tkr.; the difference 
between them is the profit shown, namely 140 
tkr. In the following year the sales amount t 
1,260 and the purchases to 1,110 tkr., making a 
profit of 150 tkr.; in the last year the sales 
amount to 930, the purchases to 780 and the 
profit to 150 tkr. 
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‘ Some complications. 
- In the examples shown above, the suppositions 
have been very simple. I shall now discuss, as far. 
"as space permits, a few complications. 
_ If -the stock at the end of the period is larger 
than that which is regarded as normal, it is 
theoretically correct to enter the additional 
amount of goods at the latest purchase price; in 
_ practice, however, it is customary to adopt the 
rules on which the second alternative is based, 
_ and thus to estimate the book value of this addi- 
tional quantity also at the low “normal” price. 
If, on the other hand, the stock is reduced below 
the normal size, care should be taken that the 
_ missing quantity can be bought in the following 
year at the higher price, without reducing the 
profit for the year. This can be effected by 
 debiting the goods account for the year when 
the stock was reduced for a sum corresponding 
to the missing amount multiplied by the dif- 
ference between the purchase price on the day 
when the books were balanced and the “normal 
price reckoned throughout. 

As during a trade blockade such as at pres- 
ent it is usual that a large part of. the normal 
stock is sold out without the possibility of im- 
mediate renewal, the problem of the diminution 
of stocks will be discussed in somewhat greater 
detail on the basis of the example above, Al- 
ternative 2 a for the second year. 

We now proceed from the assumption that the 
sales during the second year amounted to 340 
units (not, as before, 300) with an aggregate 
value of 1,440 tkr. The stock in hand at the end 
of the year has thus been reduced to 60 units, 

_ which involves a “deficit” in the normal stock of 
40 units, the replacement value of which may 
then be ‘estimated at 4.1 tkr. per unit. These 40 
units, let us suppose, have been sold at a nominally 
large profit, if we take into account that (ac- 
cording to the books) they have been taken from 
the normal stock entered at 2 tkr. per unit. This 
profit, however, should not be shown as such 
and distributed as dividend, as it may well be 
needed to cover stich losses as may arise if 
the prices — after the purchase of the missing 
quantity — again begin to move downwards. It 
is therefore advisable to introduce on the liabil- 
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ities side of the balance-sheet a reserve cor- 
responding to the profit on the sale in question, 
which should then be debited to the goods ac- 
count. This reserve should correspond to the dif- 
ference between the replacement price payable 
at the time when the books were balanced and 
the normal stock value of the missing goods, thus 


40 times (4.1—2.0) tkr., or 84 tkr. The goods 


account for the second year would then figure 
out as follows: 


Alternative 2 b. 


Goods account second year. 


Units at Tkr. | Units at Tkr. 
SoBe cise) LOO! 2.010200) Sales... 2. 340 1440 
Purchases. . . 100 3.4 340 
> cat A TOON 3.7". 370 
» ss) = LOO 4.0) 1400 
Reserve ... 84 
Gross profit. . 166; S. E. - 60 2.0 120 
400 1560 400 1560 


- The “normal stock” reserve, 84 tkr., should in 
the following year be returned to the credit side 
of the goods account, in order, after the purchase 
of the missing quantity, to enable it to be written 
down to the normal stock value. Here it is 
supposed that the replacement purchase has been 
made at the beginning of the third year at a 
price of 4.1 tkr. per unit, but that immediately 
afterwards the price level has begun to fall, as 
in the preceding example, Alternative 2 a. 


Alternative 2 b. 


Goods account third year. 


Units at Tkr. Units at Tkr. 


SE ney en 100! 2:04" TZOINISESEIVE 006, < 84 
Purchases. . . 40 4.1 164| Sales .. . . 300 930 

> «+ - 100 3.2 320} 

> + = 100 216 260 

> Zs IOOAZia: .200 
Gross profit. . 150| S. E. . 100 2.0 200 
400 1214 400 1214 


If the profit on the sale of the replenished 
stock had not been reserved, the profit for the 
second year would have figured at 250 tkr., but 
then the profit for the third year would have 
been merely 66 tkr. Such an example strikingly 
shows how the method described here tends to 
equalize results. 

If the price falls below the initial level, the 
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value of the stock should be reduced to the level 
of the lower price, and this price should be main- 
tained until a new price decline possibly ne- 
cessitates a further reduction. Many companies 
in Sweden which have adopted similar rules for 
the valuation of stocks, have for a long time 
past reckoned with such low values as, for 


example, 10 kronor per last (20 hectolitres) of. 


charcoal, 10 to 15 kronor per ton of coal, 75 
kronor per ton of pig iron, 5 Gre per cubic foot 
of pulpwood, and 100 kronor per standard of 
‘sawn wood goods. In other cases all goods are 
valued at the lowest purchase price paid, say, 
after the year 1920 (so-called basic price). 

In certain firms the composition of the stock 
varies, without any reduction of the total invest- 
ment in stock (for example, in branches affected 
by fashions). In such cases the rules indicated 
above can be applied by transferring the “secret 
reserve’’ (the difference between the current pur- 
chase value and the book value) represented by 
the goods consumed or sold out, to the newly 
purchased goods, in order to be used as a reserve 
to provide against a fall in the price of the last- 
mentioned goods. 

li the price of the goods rises or falls in con- 
nection with fluctuations in the purchasing value 
of the currency, special corrections will have to 
be made to allow for this. 


Other rules for the cautious valuation of stocks 


The rule for the valuation of stocks which I 
have just explained, and which involves an 
equalization between so-called good and bad 
years, is not the only one that can be defended 
or recommended in times such as the present. 

There are many business enterprises, however, 
which do not reckon with any “normal” amount 
of stock. By way of protection against future 
falls in price they usually endeavour, instead, to 
estimate the risk of a price decline (or the average 
rise of prices from the bottom level) in respect 
of each individual commodity or the stock as a 
whole, and express this risk"by a certain percen- 
tage, which in the inventory is deducted from 
the purchase value of the goods. Some firms, in- 
stead of reckoning with a constant percentage to 


cover the risk of a price decline, deduct from the 
purchase value of the stock a constant amount 
year after year. 

Though these and similar rules for the valua- 
tion of the stock may, doubtless serve as a safe- 
guard against sudden falls in price, they are not 
quite as satisfactory from a theoretical point of 
view as “the principle of normal stocks” (“basic 
value method”) illustrated in the foregoing ex- 
amples. It is, however, only fair to admit that in a 
number of business enterprises (notably those with 
rich and constantly changing assortments) it is 
practically impossible to give a quantitative figure 
indicating the “normal” amount of stock. In such 
cases a percentage deduction from the latest pur- 
chase price, or the entry of all goods at pre-war 
prices, with or without further percentage re- 
duction, is to be preferred. 

It is important to note that a writing-down 
of the value of the stock will substantially affect 
the result for the first year only. Subsequently 
the results shown in the accounts will be affected 
merely in a minor degree, in an upward or down- 
ward direction, namely according as the “reserve” 
which may be considered to exist in the margin 
between the latest purchase price and the book 
value is increased or reduced or the stock has 
changed considerably in volume. 

By way of example, we may take the case of 
a firm which at the beginning of the year shows 
a stock of goods with a purchase value of 250 
tkr., from which amount 20 per cent. has been 
deducted as a reserve against a price decline, 
thus 200 tkr. net. After purchases during the 
year to the extent of 800 tkr., and sales to the 
amount of 1000 tkr., the carry-over purchase 
value of the stock (naturally after due writing- 
down of unmarketable goods) is found to be 300 
tkr. After deducting 20 per cent., the net value 
of the stock will be 240 tkr. The goods account 
would then be as follows: 


Goods account. 


Tkr. Tkr. 
S. B. Purchase value 250 
— 20 per cent . 50 200| Sales during year . . . 1000 
Purchases during year. . 800, S. E. Purchase value 300 
Gross ‘profit . =. %"- 240| — 20 percent . 60 240 
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In this case the result for the year is affected 
merely by the difference between the reserve 
against a price decline carried over and that 
brought forward (60—50 tkr.) ; the gross profit 
which would have been shown without any such 
reserve would have been 250 tkr. In the course 
of my service I have met many business men 
who supposed that in such a case their gross 
profit for the year had amounted, “properly 
speaking”, to that shown in the balance plus the 
deduction made at the end of the year: thus 
according to the above example, to 240 + 60 tkr., 
making altogether 300 tkr. These people over- 
look the fact that they have carried over from 
the preceding year a stock booked at a low value, 
and that the reserve against a price decline must, 
of course, again be deducted. 


Is the writing down of stocks permissible under 
Swedish law? 


In conversations with company directors re- 
garding questions of valuation of assets, I have 
almost invariably been asked, on recommending 
a cautious method of valuation; “But is this 
permissible?” 

Before endeavouring to give a concise reply 
to this series of questions —- for many different 
questions are here involved — I must briefly 
summarize the provisions of the Swedish 


Civil Law 


in this regard. The principal provisions which 
call for notice are §§ 3 and 9 of the Book-keeping 
Law, and as regards joint-stock companies § 56 
in the Company Law of 1910 (in regard to co- 
operative societies the provisions of the. first- 
mentioned law are in general applicable). 

In the explanatory memorandum attached to 
the Bill on which the Book-keeping Law was 
based, it is expressly stated that “there is no pro- 
hibition against an under-valuation of the as- 

sets”. It should be pointed out that the term 
“actual value”, which, in accordance with § 9 of 
this Law, is laid down as the upper limit for the 
valuation of goods, should be understood to 
“mean the sale value after deducting costs of sale; 


= ae eae 


and that “general rules of accounting” and “good 
business practice’ — which, in accordance with 
§ 3 of the Law, should always be observed by 
firms under obligation to keep books —, may 
induce a business man to estimate his stock of 
goods at a considerably lower book value than 
that just indicated. 

In accordance with the Company Law, the up- 
per limit for the valuation of stocks corresponds 
to the English rule ‘“‘cost or market, whichever 
is the lower”. But there is nothing to prevent 
a joint-stock company from entering goods at a 
considerably lower figure than either the cost 
price or the market value. 

Thus in Swedish civil law there is no impedi- 
ment to the adoption of the methods described 
above, which are intended to safeguard business 
enterprises against coming falls in price, by a 
consistently applied low valuation. 


The Taxation Laws 


are based on quite different points of view, and 
sometimes clash with the previously mentioned 
laws. 


Taxation of Income. 


The fundamental rule in the valuation of stocks 
by companies or firms under obligation to keep 
books will be found in the directions for the 
application of § 41 in the Municipal Tax Law 
of 1928. These directions, as amended in 1938, 
run as follows: 

»In the calculation of taxable income, the book valuation 
of assets intended for sale or consumption in the course of 
business — such as stocks of raw materials, manufactures and 
semi-manufactures, stock-in-trade, investments of funds held 
by financial institutions or insurance companies in shares, 
bonds, loans, etc. —, shall be deviated from only where there 
are very special reasons for so doing.» 

In a commentary on the Swedish taxation laws 
compiled by Dr KUYLENSTIERNA and other 
authors (Stockholm 1929) it is stated with ref- 
erence to the above rules (which before 1938 
had the same wording, except for the exempli- 
fication within dashes) : 

»This may be considered to signify that the valuation of 
the goods may not be departed from, unless the taxpayer has 
acted contrary to what may be deemed to be good business 


practice in the kind of business in question (Cf. the report 
of the Municipal Taxation Committee, p- 61).» 
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What then is to be regarded as “good bus- 
iness practice” with respect to the valuation of 
stocks? This question can scarcely be answered 
in general terms. It will have to be settled from 
case to case. 

The disputes relating to valuation of stocks 
which have been brought up before the higher 
taxation courts are relatively few. This seems to 
be chiefly due to the fact that the Swedish taxa- 
tion authorities usually refrain from quarrelling 
with calculations of “income” in this particular 
regard. They have doubtless realized that the 
writing-down of the value of a stock will, as a 
rule, sooner or later manifest itself in the form 
of a larger profit. Cases such as those which 
have latterly come into notice may easily occur. 
The writing-down of the value of a stock, say, 
at the end of 1936 or 1937, may emerge as a 
larger profit for 1940 or 1941, for which years 
the incidence of taxation will be much heavier 
than it would have been on the basis of the in- 
come of 1936 or 1937. 

In connection with the preparation of the ex- 
cess profits tax laws of the last three years, 
authoritative statements have been made as to 
what may be deemed to be a fair valuation of 
stocks, in conformity with the above-mentioned 
fundamental rule of the Municipal Tax Law. It 
appears from these statements that the following 
principles of stock valuation are usually approved 
by the authorities in assessment for the municipal 
or State income tax: 

1) All goods in hand may be entered at pre- 
war prices. 

2) Purely war-time products, which may be 
expected to be unmarketable after the end of the 
war, may be written down considerably, in some 
cases actually down to nil. 

3) Any one who before the war had entered 
his goods at the purchase price less a certain per- 
centage, shall be entitled to enter also goods pro- 
cured after the beginning of the war at pre-war 
prices, minus the same percentage. For example, 
if before the war it had been his regular prac- 
tice to write down the stock by 20 per cent. of 
the purchase price, and if the actual purchase 
value of the stock as at the 31st December 1942 
is 200 tkr., and the pre-war value of the same 


goods was 150 tkr., he may enter the goods in 
the balance-sheet at the last-mentioned figur 
minus 20 per cent., that is, at 120 tkr. 

4) If any one before the war had regularly 
entered his goods in, hand at certain low “basic 
prices”, for example in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of “normal stock value’, these same low 
prices may be retained, at any rate if the size of 
the stock is fairly normal. 

Generally ‘speaking, it is the best policy to ad- 
here to the same cautious rules of valuation as 
had been applied before the war. Essential changes 
in the method of valuation are liable to attract 
the attention of the taxation authorities and can- 
not be expected with certainty to be accepted 
unless really good grounds can be given for the 
measure. 

If the stock is reduced below the normal size, 
and a profit accrues owing to the consequent 
release of a secret stock reserve, recourse may 
be had to the above recommended creation of a 
special reserve on the liabilities side of the balance- 
sheet. How such cases should be dealt with for 
purposes of taxation had not previously been 
made quite clear. In the course of this year, how- 
ever, regulations (Ordinance of the 12th June 
1942) have been issued, whereby the right, in the 
ordinary taxation of income, to claim a deduc- 
tion of tax for allocations to an “Investment 
Fund for the replacement of pre-war stock” has 
been expressly recognized, as regards certain 
years. The procedure is thus similar in principle 
to that recommended by me, but for want of 
space, cannot be fully explained here. 

A practical example of the application of this 
regulation, based on the same figure material 
as in alternative 2b above, may, however, be ad- 
duced. Let us then suppose that the “first year” 
is 1938, that two years which are of no interest 
here have since elapsed, and that wha was pre- 
viously designated as the “second year” represents 
the year 1941. At the end of that year only 6c 
units are left in stock, which are entered at 2 
tkr. per unit. In accordance with the offici 
directions for the application of the said regula- 
tion, the computation of the permissible alloca 
tion to the Investment Fund for the replacem 
of pre-war stock should be made as follows: 
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Jost price of stock on the 31st Dec. 1938 (See Alter- 
native I, end of first year) 100 units at 3.2 tkr.. 320 tkr. 
Sook value as at 31st Dec. 1938 (Alternative 2) . . 200 > 


Secret reserve 31st Dec. 1938 120 tkr, 


Sost price of stock on the 31st Dec. 1941, 60 units 
2 ei wisi a 6) 96 246 tkr. 
300k value (see Alternative 2b, second year) my t20%) > 


istimated cost price of stock in hand on the 31st 
Dec. 1941 at pre-war price (in this case the market 


price on 31st Dec. 1938) 60 units at 3.2 tkr. . . 192 tkr. 


300k value of this stock as at 31st Dec. 1941. . . 120 ? 


Secret reserve 31st Dec. 1941 at pre-war price 72 tkr. 


Tax-free allocations to the Fund may now be 
made (1) in respect of the amount by which the 
secret reserve has been reduced from the 31st 
Dec. 1938, when it was 120 tkr., to te 31st 
Dec. 1941, when, at the pre-war price, it would 
have been 72 tkr., thus ............ 48 tkr. 
(2) in respect of 20 per cent. of the 
decrease in stock, namely 40 units, reck- 
oned at the pre-war price, 3.2 tkr. per 
unit, or at 128 tkr. 

20 per cent. of 128 tkr. == 25.6 tkr. 


Total allocation thus 73.6 tkr. 


(According to the “normal stock” principle, the 
reserve should have figured at 84 tkr.) 

In certain circumstances the amount of the 
allocation to the Fund is limited by restrictive 
clauses, not relevant in the present case. —- Tax- 
free allocations of this nature may also be made 
in the accounts on which the taxation for the 
years 1943 and 1944 will be based, though, of 
course, no exemption from tax is allowed in 
respect of previously granted deductions of this 
character. 


The Excess Profits Tax. 


In assessment for the excess profits tax it is 
of greater importance than in the taxation of 
ordinary income to endeavour to ascertain the 
profit which falls to each of the years 1937 and 
1938 (which are taken as a basis of comparison), 
on the one hand, and each succeeding year of 
taxation, on the other. Somewhat narrower limits 
than those applicable to the income tax have con- 
sequently been set for permission to create and 
release secret reserves in goods stocks. The rules 
adopted are briefly to the following effect: 


Generally speaking, it is not permissible — 
without a corresponding increase in the taxable 
amount — to write down goods to a lower value 
than that which corresponds to the price level 
on the 31st Dec. 1938 (or in certain cases the 
31st Aug. 1939) and to the method of valuation 
(e. g. certain percentage deductions) then adopted. 
Nor may these prices or methods be applied in 
respect of a larger amount of goods in hand 
than “the pre-war stock”, i. e. that which existed 
at one of the last-mentioned dates (the conditions 
on the 31st Aug. 1939 are conclusive if it can be 
shown that the stock was then larger than at the 
end of the immediately preceding business year). 
If the amount of the goods is considerably in 
excess of the pre-war stock, the increase must 
not be valued at a lower figure than the pre-war 
price. The writing-down of war-time products 
and the like is, however, permissible within 
certain limits. (Further recommendations and 
directions regarding the valuation of such goods 
may presumably be obtained from the adviser of 
the Excess Profit Tax Board.) On the other hand, 
if the secret pre-war reserve has, wholly or par- 
tially, been released in connection with a reduction 
in stock, a corresponding deduction is allowable 
in estimating the excess income. 

The deduction for allocations to an “Invest- 
ment Fund for the replacement of pre-war stock”, 
which is permissible in the ordinary taxation of 
income, is not indeed directly allowed is assess- 
ments for the excess profits tax. But the tax charge- 
able on an amount corresponding to such alloca- 
tion may be “provisionally levied” and subse- 
quently refunded, provided that ‘“‘a special goods 
replacement fund for the year of taxation has 
been set aside for the writing-down of stock 
which the taxpayer intends to procure in lieu 
of... the amount by which the stock has been 
depleted” (Excess Profits Tax Law of 1942, 
§ 14), that is, in order to replace the reduction 
in stock as compared with its pre-war size. 

It should be evident even from these very brief 
indications that in the taxation laws of recent 
years the legitimate demands of business firms 
for the cautious valuation of stocks in critical 
times have been complied with in many impor- 
tant respects. 
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Goods ordered, but not yet delivered. 


Finally, the important question as to the valua- 
tion in balance sheet of goods not yet delivered 
should also be briefly discussed in this connec- 
tion. 

In the Book-keeping Law it is laid down in 
§ 6 that “business transactions shall be entered 
daily, item by item, in the journal’, An agree- 
ment for future deliveries of goods is not usually 
regarded as a business transaction which need 
be entered in the books. In order to constitute 
such a transaction it is as a rule required that 
some service should have been performed on the 
part of the buyer or seller.* 

This usually occurs when the goods have ac- 
tually been delivered by the seller; it is, how- 
ever, customary to wait until the seller’s invoice 
has arrived and, in some cases, also been approved, 
before entering the delivery in the books. In 
that case a goods account is debited; should the 
goods remain unsold at the end of the year, they 
should be valued in accordance with the rules 
previously explained. It sometimes occurs that 
the goods have been despatched before the end 
of the year, but have not yet arrived. Such 
goods in transit may also be entered in the books, 
on the basis of the seller’s invoice before the 
end of the year, and may be entered in the 
inventory at a reasonable value, in accordance 
with the rules recommended above in regard to 
goods in hand. 

There are cases in which the goods may, or 
should, be entered in the books before the end 
of the year and included in the inventory, although 
they have not yet been despatched by the seller, 
but have been placed by the latter at the disposal 
of the customer by an invoice dated before the 
end of the year: a case in point is the method of 
“approximative drawing”’ (which I cannot enter 
into here) adopted by the Swedish sawmills in 
regard to British customers, 

A few observations now remain to be made 
regarding services performed by the buyer. As 
a rule they take the form of advance payment 
of the goods, as a whole or in part. Such pay- 
ments are usually debited to the account of the 
seller as at date of payment. In my opinion, 


* Cf HEeMBERG-SILLEN: Bokféringslagen m. m., 3rd ed. 
Sthlm. 1939, p. 38. 


however, the balance on this account should not 
be entered among the assets as “accounts receiy- 
able’, seeing that it actually represents goods, 
which, though not yet delivered, should never- 
theless be subject to the rules of valuation appli- 
cable to goods included in the inventory and bal- 
ance sheet. It seems to me therefore most reason- 
able to enter such advances, on goods not yet 


delivered, in the inventory under the heading 


“Merchandise”, and to value them at the price 


which should be put on similar goods with due 
regard to the circumstances at the end of the 


year. 
It now remains to discuss those cases i which 


no actual service has been performed on either 
side (by the buyer or seller), but a real bona fide 


contract for the delivery within a stated time of 
a certain quantity of specified goods has never- 
theless been concluded. Even if such contracts 
in normal circumstances do not usually entail any 
accounting in the proper sense (entries in jour- 
nal and ledger), cases may well occur where it 
is not merely legitimate, but also highly desirable, 
to show such transactions in the books. This is 
particularly the case in times of greatly fluctu- 
ating prices, when a buyer of large consignments 
of goods for later delivery at high prices may be 
ruined, or at any rate incur losses, in the event 
that the prices should fall before the goods 


ordered have been actually delivered; or when 


a seller has engaged to deliver goods at low prices 


and has not yet covered himself (in respect of 


the necessary raw materials, wages or machinery) 
before the prices have risen. In such cases it 
should be regarded as good commercial practice 
in some way to show in the books the risks thus 
incurred pending delivery. © 

In an address on the subject of “Taxation 
problems involved in the reduction of stocks’, 
delivered before the Stockholm Chamber of 
Commerce-on the 17th December 1940,* the bank 
director, E. BRowaLpH, warmly advocated the 
booking of such transactions on the part of the 
buyer. He proposed that 


»the goods bought should be entered as a stock asset, 
duly written down in accordance with the stock valuation 
tules adopted by the company, and with the purchase sun 
entered as a debt to the seller. Another alternative is te 
set aside a special reserve, either in the form of a genera 


* Meddelanden fran Stockholms Handelskammare, Dec. 1g 0 
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deduction from the stock account, or as an item on the 
liabilities side of the balance sheet. The amount of this 
‘veserve should then correspond to the difference between the 
stipulated purchase sum and the figure at which the goods 
woald have been booked if they had been delivered». 


Though no case of this nature has so far been 
brought up for decision by the higher taxation 
courts, it is of considerable interest to note that 
two judges of the Court of Exchequer, namely 
Cart KuyLENSTIERNA and Eric ROSENQUIST, 
have declared their adherence to the said rule of 

‘accounting, though not to Browaldh’s arguments. 
The former thus states,? with reference to Bro- 
waldh’s proposal: “If the goods have been bought, 
they may be included in the stock and treated 
as a part thereof, whether the goods have been 
despatched by the seller or not”. And the. latter, 
in the course of an address on the Excess Profits 
Tax Bill of 1941,° endorsed Browaldh’s opinion 
on this question, contending, with reference to 
the wording of the directions (reproduced above) 
for the application of § 41 in the Municipal Tax 
Law, that goods should be regarded as assets, 
“whether they are in hand or merely contracted 
for”; 

In the taxation of excess profits, deduction 
for such writing-off is allowed in accordance 
with the present practice of taxation authorities. 
Alternatively the tax on the amount in question 
may be “provisionally” levied and subsequently 
refunded: 


»provided that during the year of taxation assets intended 
for sale or consumption in the course of business have been 
purchased but not delivered, and that a special price fluctu- 
ation fund for the year of taxation has been set aside in 
order to meet future falls in the prices of those assets.» 
(Excess Profits Tax Ordinance of 1942, § 15.) 


Other rules for cautious valuation in 
balance sheets. 


In conclusion, atterition may be drawn to cer- 
tain other matters in respect of which cautious 
valuation in balance sheets is of special import- 
ance in time of war. This is particularly the case 
in regard to buildings, machinery etc., erected or 
procured with intent to take advantage of a 
temporary boom. The amendments of 1938 in the 
Municipal Tax Law, whereby considerable lati- 


* The periodical »Tangenten», March 1942. 
2 The periodical »Affiirsekonomi», No. 4, 1941, p. 210. 
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tude has been allowed in regard to “free depre- 
ciation”, as well as the regulations of recent 
years regarding “investment funds” (for sums 
invested in buildings, plant or stock, or mines) 
involve considerable alleviations in taxation, of 
which Swedish business firms should fully avail 
themselves. Also in the taxation of excess profits 
certain deductions for the excess prices or costs 
of assets of this nature may be granted (down 
to 125 per cent. of the pre-war price); on the 
other hand, “free depreciation” is not permissible. 
Under certain conditions, however, the excess 
profits tax may be levied “provisionally” (with 
the prospect of refund) in respect of sums written- 
off in view of the risk of future depreciation. 

Accounts receivable are among the most risky 
investments in war-time, and should therefore 
receive special attention in balance sheet valuation. 

But also the company’s liabilities should be 
carefully examined and entered at their estimated 
value in the balance-sheets, to a greater extent 
than is usually the practice. This applies, for in- 
stance, to future taxes for which the company 
will be liable in respect of profits up to the end 
of the last year of account, pensions or other 
promised allowances to the staff, holiday allow- 
ances to employees in accordance with the law 
on the subject, and guarantees for delivered goods 
— to mention merely a few examples. 

In times of boom the necessary maintenance of 
plants is often neglected, considerable expenditure 
on this account being thrown on to subsequent 
years. Also other expenditure which should prop- 
erly have been charged to preceding years may 
be found necessary in the future. Reservations to 
meet such expenditure should be made during 
ihe boom years or by setting aside special funds 
in connection with the distribution of profits. 
The excess profits tax regulations of the last 
two years have afforded considerable allevia- 
tions in this regard: a merely “provisional” levy 
of the tax on sums so reserved may be granted, 
“provided that a special expenditure equalization 
fund for the year of taxation has been set aside 
to be used for expenditure in the course of busi- 
ness during a following year” (Excess Profits 
Tax Law of 1942, § 16). 
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THE INCREASE OF TAXATION AND ITS DISTRIBUTION © 


BY TORSTEN GENBERG, LLB. 


For a number of years past, and in a particularly marked degree since the outbreak 
of the war, the incidence of taxation in Sweden has been continuously increasing. 
It will be of interest to investigate not only how great this increase actually is, 
but also how it is distributed among different categories of tax-payers. 
of facts regarding the development of taxation, which will conduce to throw light 
on these questions, are adduced below. 


In the latest budget passed which is for the 
financial year 1942/1943 the State revenue from 
direct and indirect taxation has been estimated 
at 1,884 million kronor. At the beginning of the 
nineteen-thirties the corresponding figure was 
609 million kronor (being the amount received in 
1930). Thus in the course of little more than a 
decade the compulsory tribute of the citizen to 
the Treasury has been more than trebled. Indeed 
the major part of this increase will be found to 
have occurred within a still shorter space of time. 
As late as the financial year 1934/1935 the re- 
venue received from State taxation amounted 
“merely” to 700 million kronor. Then, however, 
set in an upward trend, which for the succeeding 
years brought up the figure, respectively, to 760, 
854, 952, 1,104, 1,369, 1,597, 1,740, and now, 
as stated, to 1,884 million kronor. Though local 
taxation has shown a somewhat steadier trend, 
the total local rates (towns, rural communes, 
municipal communities, county council and road 
districts) have nevertheless been nearly doubled 
since 1930. In that year they amounted to 442 
million kronor, whereas an approximate estimate 
for the present year figures at considerably over 
800 million kronor. In this case too it was not 
till after 1935 that the upward trend began to 
manifest itself in earnest. 

Increasing revenue from taxation, of course, 
does not in itself involve any increase in the 
incidence of taxation, provided that the national 
income increases at least in the same proportion 
as the taxes, so that their percentage of the 
national income is not augmented. Thus, in order 
to form an idea of the increase in the actual 
incidence of taxation the tax figures should be 


a 


A number 


viewed in relation to the national income. Up 
to 1935 such data are available in the report 
submitted by Professor E. Lindahl and others 
regarding the aggregate incidence of taxation in 
Sweden and foreign countries (Statens offent- 
liga utredningar 1936: 18), which shows that the 
total direct and indirect taxation in Sweden 
during the period 1930/1931—1934/1935 increas- 
ed from 14.1 to 15.2 per cent. of the national — 
income. For the period after 1935, however, 
no continuous estimates of this income are avail- 
able. We must content ourselves with viewing 
the incidence of taxation in relation to the assess-_ 
ment for income tax purposes. It will then be 
found that, whilst from 1935 to 1942 State and 
local taxes have risen by 124 per cent., the as- 
sessed income of private individuals in the 
course of that period has increased merely by 
65 per cent. In 1935 the total taxation absorbed 
about 24 per cent., or barely one-fourth, of the 
said income — now the figure has risen to about 
34 per cent!, or more than one-third. 

Figures like these need little comment. On 
the other hand, we may ask ourselves how the 
immense increase in the incidence of taxation — 
which they reflect is distributed among different — 
classes of income. Have all of them had to bear 
a proportionately equal share of the increase, or 
have certain classes been more heavily burdened 
and others less? It is not my intention here to- 
enter into a strictly scientific analysis of this — 
question. This would require access to fresh 
Statistics of the distribution of income and other 
data which are not available. What, on the other — 
hand, can be done is to draw attention to certain 
facts connected with the increase of taxation, — 


from which more or less safe conclusions can 
ie drawn. To begin with, it may be pointed out 
that, according to Professor Lindahl’s above- 
mentioned report, about 89 per cent. of the total 
mumber of persons engaged in occupations in 
Sweden in 1934 had an assessed income of less 
an 3,000 kronor per annum. These earners 
accounted for somewhat less than half of the 
fotal direct and indirect taxes and local rates, the 
femaining 11 per cent. for somewhat more than 
lf. How then has the incidence of taxation 
ce developed for these two categories: the 
‘oad mass of small wage-earners, on the one 
and, and the narrow stratum of medium and 
large incomes, on the other? 

_ Data regarding the annual direct taxes are 
given in tables I and II. Table I contains figures 
for the amount of the direct State taxes and 
local rates at different levels of income during 
the years 1935, 1939 and 1942 (1) for single 
ersons (2) for families without children and 
(3) for families with two or four children, 
respectively. This table shows that as regards 
ocal rates the variations during the whole period 
935—1942 are relatively insignificant. The 
rage local rate chargeable has indeed in- 
eased during this period from 10 to II per 
t. of the taxable income, but the effect of 
this increase on small incomes has been reduced 
o. deductions, and as regards larger in- 


es is compensated by the abolition in 1939 
of the local progressive tax. The variations, 
jowever, will be found to be more marked if 
the period is divided into the pre-war years and 
those following the outbreak of the war. The 
years 1935—1939 in fact show a reduction of 
€ average percentage rate from 10.00 to 9.30 
r., Whereas in the following years the rate was 
again raised up to, and indeed somewhat above, 
‘the level of 1935. Thus, if we consider solely 
he trend after the outbreak of the war, an in- 
erease must be noted also in local taxation. But, 
hough this increase in individual cases may, 
f course, be rather considerable, it does not 
amount, in any of the average exemples given 
in the table, to more than about 1 to 1), per 
cent. of the income. 

_ Considerably greater variations will be found 
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in State taxation, the relative incidence of which 
in proportion to the income is best indicated by 
table II. This table — which is based on the 
same levels of income and types of families as 
table I — shows the increase of the direct State 
taxes from 1935 to the outbreak of the war and 
from that date to 1942; firstly in kronor, and 
secondly in percentage of the actual income. If, 
with the guidance of this table, we wish to see 
what types of tax-payers have had their direct 
State taxation ‘“‘considerably increased”, and if 
we take as a gauge an increase exceeding, say, 
2 per cent. of the income, we shall find that such 
increase exists as regards earned income in the 
following typical cases: 


single person with an income of 2,000 kr. and 
over, 
childless family with an income of 4,000 kr. 
and over, 

family of two children with an income of 
10,000 kr. and over, 

family of four children with an income of 
20,000 kr. and over, 

and as regards investment income in the fol- 
lowing typical cases: 

single person with an income of 2,000 kr, and 
over, 

childless family with an income of 2,000 kr. 
and over, 

family of two children with an income of 
3,000 kr. and over, and 

family of four children with an income of 
5,000 kr. and over. 


Generally speaking, the two tables as well as 
the above summary show a distinct shifting of 
the incidence of taxation from large families to 
single persons, a substantial increase in the taxa- 
tion of capital and — especially after the out- 
break of war — a very marked intensification 
of the progression in the taxation. Out of persons 
with an income of less than 3,000 kronor per 
annum (who in 1934 represented 89 per cent. 
of the entire number of persons engaged in 
occupations) we see that, as regards earned in- 
come, only single persons have had their direct 
State taxation increased by more than 2 per cent. 
of their income. In the case of investment in- 
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come, on the other hand, also families with up 
to two children are liable to such increase. As 
regards the progression, it may suffice to men- 
tion that the incidence of direct State taxation 
in respect of a single person rises trom 4.5 per 
cent. for an earned income of 3,000 kronor to 
20.1 per cent. when the income reaches 50,000 
kronor, and from 7.9 per cent. for an investment 
income of 3,000 kronor to 29.2 per cent. when 
the income reaches 50,000 kronor. 

It should, however, be noted that indirect taxa- 
tion has also shown a very marked increase. 
So far as this increase can be considered here, 
it falls almost exclusively within the period after 
the outbreak of war. Seeing that the tendency 
of indirect taxation is just the reverse of that 
of progressive direct taxation, it might be ex- 
pected that the increase, relatively speaking, 
should have fallen most heavily on the small 
wage-earner. In regard to this class, however, 
the increase in indirect taxation is very largely 
compensated by the “subsidies” and “rebates” on 
foodstuffs which have been so liberally granted 
in recent years. The term “subsidies” here refers 
to the general price reductions on foodstuffs, 
defrayed out of State funds, such as the general 
reduction of the price of milk by about Io Gre 
per litre; whilst the term “rebates” signifies the 
special reductions which, in the form of ration 
cards, are granted to persons whose taxable in- 
come is below a certain limit. 

In order to form some idea as to the magni- 
tude of these items, we may proceed from the 
Swedish Board of Social Welfare’s cost-of-living 
index, which is based on the housekeeping of a 
“normal family” consisting of husband, wife and 
two children, which in 1935 had an annual in- 
come of 3,500 kronor. The Economic Trend 
Institute, in their latest report (for the spring 
of 1942) have published a tabular summary 
which shows with what increases in indirect 
taxation this “normal family” has been burdened, 
and what alleviations it has at the same time 
been granted in the form of “subsidies” and 
“rebates”, during the period */, 1939—*/, 1942. 
It appears from this summary that the indirect 
taxes of such a family since the first-mentioned 
date have increased in the aggregate by a net 


amount of 170 kronor. A specification shows 
that the family’s expenses have been augmented 
by 116 kronor in turnover tax, 5 kronor in coffee 
duty, 2 kronor in increased malt liquor duty, 4 
kronor in increased entertainments duty, 26 kro- 
nor in increased tobacco duties and 52 kronor 
in increased spirits duty, whilst at the same time 
the family’s expenses have been reduced by 26 
and 5 kronor, respectively, owing to the abolition 
of the duties on milk and wheat as well as by 
5 kronor owing to the reduction of the excise 
duty on margarine. 

This increase of 170 kronor in indirect taxes 
is, however, set off by “subsidies” and “rebates” 
amounting to 156 and 111 kronor, respectively, 
making altogether a reduction of no less than 
267 kronor. The items making up this total are 
152 kr. for milk and butter, 6 kr. for cheese, 
70 kr. for flour and bread and 39 kr. for mar 
garine. In short, the increase in indirect taxation 
is more than compensated by these subsidies and 
rebates, and the final result of the components 
is a net plus balance of 97 kronor for the norma 
family. If from the increase in the indirect taxe 
we exclude the duties on spirits and tobacco 
which, in greater measure than the other duties, 
may be designated as a voluntarily assumed 
burden —, the plus balance will, instead, 
175 kronor. If we glance again at table I, we 
shall find that a two-children family with at 


closely corresponding to the “normal family” 
has had its direct State and local taxation 
increased merely by 46 kronor since 1935 and 
74 kronor since 1939. Thus, if such a family 
were taken to represent the average of 
numerous small wage-earners, that class since the 
war would not have been burdened by any in 
crease in taxation at all, but rather — a2 
especially if the spirit and tobacco duties 
excluded — would have been favoured by a 
inconsiderable alleviation in taxation. 
Proceeding from the “normal family”, 
increase of the indirect taxes in question sine 
the outbreak of the war can be approximatels 
computed also for persons with larger incomes 
Most goods are in fact rationed, whence thi 
taxation ‘of consumption is practically the sam 
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Table I. Amount in kronor of the direct State and local taxes for the types of family and income 


| classes specified below, in 1935, 1939 and 1942. 
i 


Earned income. 


1,000 kr. 


2,000 kr. 


3,000 kr. 


4,000 kr. 


5,000 kr. 


ro,o00 kr, 


20,000 kr. 


50,000 kr. 


ocal tax. . . 
State tax... 


Total 
Hiocal tax... 
State tax . . 
Total 
Local! tax. . 
State tax... 
Total 
Mocal tax. . . 
State tax < . . 
Total 
MEOGR tEAM. 5. 
State tax... 
Total 
Tocal tax... 
State tax... 
Total 
Wocal tax. . . 
State tax... 
Total 
Neecal tax... «. 
State fax... 
Total 


‘ ; Investment income. 


Note, The estimated figures represent 
»skattekrona> (one per cent. 
yestment income, it has been estimate 
State tax has been calculated according to the rates fixed b 


h 
i 
E 


; 


z,000 kr. 


2,000 kr. 


g,000 kr. 


4,000 kr. 


5,000 kr. 


ro,000 kr. 


20,000 kr. 


50,000 kr. 


ocal tex. . . 
Btate tax. . .« 
Total 
Hocal tax, . - 
State tax... 
Total 
Iocal tax... 
State tax... 
Total 
SOCAL TAX», .«, 
State tax... 
Total 
MLocal. tax’. . .. 
State tax... 
Total 
Wocal tax. . . 
State tax... 
Total 
Seocal tax. . . 
Biante tax . . . 
Total 
Bocal tax... . 
State tax. . 
Total 


:” 


Singel person 


Childless family 


Family with 2 children 


| Family with 4 children | 
| 


1935 
25 


25 


10,018 


25 
10 


35 


125 
61 
186 


225 


154. 


379 
329 
247 
576 
435 
344 
779 
982 
1,099 
1,09K 
2,225 
3,040 
5,265 
6,285 
11,774 
18,059 


39 


42 


28 
138 
70 
208 
248 
200 
448 
358 
319 
677 
468 
443 
OIr 
1,018 
1,232 
2,250 
2,118 
3,815 


5:933 | 


5.418 
14,401 


19,819 


1935 [ 39 | 42 


15 
15 
95 
34 
129 
195 
125 
320 
295 
af 
513 
402 
313 
715 

9 
zs 
1,906 
2,165 
2,65 
5,130 
6,235 
11,677 
17,912 


the conditions in expensive places. 
of taxable income) in 1935, kr. 9.30 in 1939 and k 
d that the yield on capital or propeity is 4% r 
y the Riksdag in ordinary parliamentary session. 


14 17 = 
14 17 — 
88 105 45 
10 23 == 
98 128 45 
181 215 135 


14 17 == 
5 5 a 
19 22 = 


83 105 45 
64 95 15 
152 200 60 
181 215] = 135 
159 250 73 
340 405 208 
274 325| 235 
292 464 158 
789} 393 

367 She. oor 
res ae 

804| 1,133] 588 


832 8 875 | 
ae 985 75 


bi. 2,153 865 
2,193| 3,135} 1,740 
1,762z| 2,085] 2,085 
4,152| 6,622) 2,835 
5,914| 8,707| 4,920 
4,552| 5,385] 6,130 
15,490 | 25,249 | 11,480 
20,0421 30,634 | 17,610 


1935 | 39 


19,557 


42 | 1935 | 39 | 42 | 


Noone eee enn ne UES EEUU EEE 


| 149 
143 


292 
259 
286 
545 
369 
456 
825 
919 
1,805 
2,724 
2,020 
8,055 | 
5,320 | 

| 24,275 | 
29,595 


coal acl Ae 
—| -| 5 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| | 
| 
| 


5 10 
<4 5 10 
25 | 23 28 
= 40 | 45 
25| 63) 73 
75| 70| 83 
55 | 90 | 95 


130; 160 178 
175| 163) 193 
113 | 165 170 
288 
275| 255.) 303 
192 | Les) 318 
467} 526 
804} 720) 853 
789| 992, 1,349 
1,593 1,712) 2,202 
2,000| 1,650) 1,950 
2,702| 3,431) 5,134 
4,702, 5,081 7,084 
6,027 | 4,440) 5,250 
11,279 14,405 | 22,994 
17,306 18845 | 28,244 


Ww 
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The local tax has been computed at kr. 10.00 per 
r. IJ.co in 1942. In regard to in- 
during the entire period. The 1939 
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Table II. Increase of the direct State taxes (z) in kronor, (2) in percentage of actual income 
during the years I935—1942. 


1,000: — | 2,000: — | 3,000: — 4,000: — 5,000: — 10,000; — 20,000: —— 50,000: — 


. Kr.| # |Kr| % |r| % | Kn | % | Ke] # | Ke | w | Kn | # | Ke |S 


Earned income. 


jreingle person. 6)... 1. 


TORGI3G; Si hie «es —| =| 6] oO) 22) o4| 27) ‘oml 35) G7) 147 Ick (663)h erga) emeeon me 
eae eae es -—| —]| 39] 2.0] 113] 3.8] 18t] 4.5] 251] §.0] 680] 6.8) 2,006 10.0 77261 14.7 
| 
Total increase | —| —}| 48| 2.5/135| 4.5| 208) 5.2) 286] 5.7| 827] 8.3] 2,669/ 13.3| 10,033} 20.1 
| Childless family. . . . | 
\ SHEE Ou eae Ane Sy 3 | Ola) 54) 0.5] 361) 1.8)1 2.4250 eae 
1939/42. - +--+: —| —| 13] o7) 45] 15} 99] 2.5! 164} 3.3) 540] 5.4) 1,623] 81] 6,743] 13.5 
Total increase | —| —/ 10| O.5| 44| 1.5; 95| 2.4) 163| 3.3! 594] 5.9] 1,084] 9.9] 9,068] 18.1 
Family with 2 children 
oR eioh ioe Pa ae —|—9| —0.3) —12} —0.3} -18}—o.4] —7|—O.1) 217) 1] 2,058) 4.1 
TOSO/Mz eee, ee 5|-0.5| 5] O3] 5] O2| 34] Og] 67) 1.3] 380] 3.8] 1,367) 6.8} 6,335) 12.7 
Total increase | §| 0.5| 5] 0.3;—4/—O.1| 22] 0.6] 49| 0.9] 373] 3.7| 1,584| 7. 8,393 | 16.8 
| Family with 4 children | | 
1O3C [2057 prions te —} —| —| -— — —|—21) —0.5| —41) —0.8| —120|—1.2) —2| -—| 1,628) 3.3 
1OSO/42, Anse eee Silos! Sh Ogi) MSs 2 Bil) Osx 3] On| 162] 1.6] ~ 993) “5.011 95.745) anaes 
Total increase 5/05] 5] 03! 5§| 0.2} —16| —0.4) —38| —0.7 42| 04) 986| 4.9| 7,373) 14.7 


Investment income. 


Single person... .. 
1095/30. Usaee oe 2| 0.2} 39| 2-0] 66] 2.2/ 111] 2.8) 169] 3.4) 543] 5.4] 1,470] 7.4] 4,253] 8.5 
NO3O/A2, Ws wc ce Io| 1.0} 80] 4.01170] §.7| 261] 6.5] 359] 7.2] 991] 9.9] 2,853] 14.2] 10,340] 20.7 


Total increase | 12] 1.2| 119] 6.0) 236 7-9| 372) 9.3) 528] 10.6] 1,534] 15.3] 4.323! 21.6} 14,593| 29.2 
Childless family. . . 


1935/39 ak WG §|'O.s| 30] Is] 34) Wal 74) Tol 124) 2.5] 400) 4.0} 3,187) bios 9:8na eee 
TORQUE et eS —| —| 31] 1.6] 91) 3.0] 172] 4.3] 261] 5.2] 792] 7.9] 2,470] 12.4] 9,759) 10.5 


Total increase 5|0.5| 64) 3.1/125| 4.1| 246| 6.2] 385| 7.7] 1,192] 11.9] 3,657) 18.3 | 13,572| 27.1 


Family with 2 children 


OB site Ale cle He 
IOZ0/AZ ba) nk 


Total increase | 10] I.o/ 30| 1.6) 70} 2.3] 132) 3.3| 205] 4.1] 1,139] I 


; A : rie 1.6] 327] 3.3] 1,033] 5-2] 3,50 re 
0:5. S| 10:3) 30]. 2:0} © 72)! 4,8) wad oe Siz Sixiez 167 1O Seo zien 
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Family with 4 children 
HOSS/SQi wo humvee & §| 05] 40| 2.0] 35] 1.2] 52] 1.3] 79] 1.6] 203| 2.0) 729) 3.6] 3,126] 64 
HOROUA meee et, | S105) §| 03] §| O2l “S| ox) 47) Gol 3571 3.6) 1703) Bic) OS Reonmeme 

Total increase | 10] ¥.0| 45| 2.3] 45! 1.5! 57) 4.4] 126] 25! 560] 5.6] 2,432| 12.1] 11,715| 23.4 


for both small and large incomes. Such varia- taxation of spirits and tobacco is put at 120 
tions as may occur are confined mainly to the kronor, as compared with 78 kronor for the 
taxation of spirits and tobacco, the tax on turn- “normal family’, and the other taxes are sup-— 
over and possibly, to a minor extent, the tax posed to be of equal amount in both cases, the 
on malt liquors. For a family with an income increase in indirect taxation for the family with 
of 10,000 kronor the tax on turnover (which an income of 10,000 kronor will figure at 326 kro- 
raises the prices of most goods sold retail) may _nor,! inclusive of the tax on spirits and tobacco, 
reasonably be supposed to be at least double and at 206 kronor if those luxuries are excluded. 
of that for the “normal family”, or, in round — : 
numbers, 230 kronor. If the increase in the 


* Allowing for the previously mentioned abolition of the 
milk and wheat duties, etc. 
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This estimate is indeed rather below than above 
the actual increase. The richer family is allowed 
‘in the form of subsidies as much as the “normal 
family”, or 156 kronor, but nothing at all in the 
way of rebates. The result in this case will 
thus be some net increase in indirect taxes, which 
will evidently be larger the higher one ascends 
on the scale of income. 

We should, of course, beware of drawing too 
sweeping conclusions from the figures adduced 
above. A more definite judgment regarding the 
‘distribution of the taxes and the increase in 
taxation can scarcely be pronounced unless ac- 
count is taken of various additional factors, such 
‘as the composition of the population, the trend 
of consumption, the depreciation of the currency 
‘and other matters which could not be discussed 
here. It is, for example, obvious that the in- 
‘cidence of taxation is aggravated by the de- 
preciation of the currency, which thus falls 
particularly hard on the small wage-earner. 
Apart from this, however, it seems — so far 
as can be judged from the above survey —, 
that the increase in direct taxation, viewed 
om an average, has affected the numerous 
class of small wage-earners to a minor extent 
only, whilst, owing to its progressive character, 
it has fallen all the more heavily on the com- 
paratively small number of medium and large 
incomes; but that the marked additional burden 
on single persons as well as on investment in- 
come makes itself felt rather far down the scale, 
‘affecting even quite small incomes. As for the 
indirect taxes, it may be concluded from the 
index for the “normal family” that the small 
earner has been more than compensated for the 
increase in taxation, whereas it is a real addi- 
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tional burden on larger incomes — especially in 
view of the tax on turnover. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that 
joint-stock companies have also been saddled 
with a considerable part of the increase in taxa- 
tion during the period under review. Shortly 
before the outbreak of the war the State taxation 
of companies had been revised. Previously 
progressive, it was now made proportional, that 
is leviable at the same percentage for all income. 
This in itself already involved a rather heavy 
additional burden, notably for companies whose 
capital and reserves were large in proportion to 
their profits. In accordance with a measure 
passed at the ordinary session of the Riksdag in 
1939, the proportional rate of income tax in re- 
spect of companies was fixed at 13 per cent. 
Since then, however, the scale of taxation has 
been very considerably increased: not only has the 
rate of the ordinary income tax been raised to 20 
per cent., but companies are also liable to pay a 
12 per cent. defence tax, making '32 per cent., 
as compared with 13 before the war. As regards 
local taxation, companies have been subject to 
the same increase as natural persons. It may 
further be mentioned that the profits of com- 
panies are doubly taxed, and are thus affected 
also by the increase in the taxation of indi- 
viduals. 

A tax which has not called for mention in 
the foregoing is the excess profits tax, introduced 
after the beginning of the war. In accordance 
with the latest regulations, all taxpayers with 
an assessed income of less than 6,000 kronor are 
exempt from such tax. The tax, where payable, 
is thus a surcharge on medium and large in- 
comes only. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION DURING THE 
THIRD QUARTER OF 1942 


The General Situation. Though a continued 
aggravation of the difficulties in obtaining sup- 
plies may be noted also during the third quarter 
of this year, the dominant impression is, never- 
theless, that the power of resistance of Swedish 
industry at the beginning of the fourth year of 
the war is still very considerable. Industrial pro- 
duction during the past twelve months has shown 
an almost continuous increase and in July reached 
the highest level since the commencement of the 
blockade. A certain balance in the supply of raw 
materials for industry appears to have been at- 
tained since the consumption of raw products in 
a number of branches has been curtailed and the 
production of substitutes has successively been 
started. The pace at which stocks have been con- 
sumed seems consequently to have slowed down. 
The supply of fuel to industry, which earlier in 
the year had been regarded as critical, appears, 
thanks to the speeding-up of the importation of 
coal during the autumn, to be safeguarded for 
some time ahead. Also the requirements of wood 
for heating purposes are in the main assured for 
the coming season, 

Though the importation of coal and coke as 
well as of iron has increased considerably during 
the last few months, it is scarcely probable that 
the stipulated deliveries of those goods from Ger- 
many can be effectuated before the end of the 
year. Commercial relations with the Continent 
show as a whole some decline as compared with 
last year, which is obviously connected with dif- 
ficulties of transport and the diminished ability 
of the central European countries to deliver goods, 
owing to the intensification of the war effort. In 
these circumstances shipping traffic under safe 
conduct has assumed greater importance for 
Sweden’s supplies. Importation through the mine 
barrier in the Skagerrak, reckoned in value, has 


latterly represented nearly 30 per cent. of the 
present greatly reduced importation, but, in view 
of the comparatively low prices at which this im- 
portation is taking place, the importance of the 
Gothenburg shipping traffic for Sweden’s supplies 
may in reality be considered to be greater than 
is indicated by this figure. The bull of the cargoes 
carried by ships under safe conduct consists of 
raw materials for industries engaged in the pro- 
duction of consumption goods, and a cessation of 
this traffic would therefore tend markedly to 
lower the standard of living in Sweden. 

The supply of foodstuffs, however, is predomi- 
nantly dependent on the harvest. It is therefore 
a matter of the greatest importance that this 
year’s harvest should have given at any rate an 
average yield. Part of the tonnage space which 
had hitherto been used for the carriage of cereals 
from the western countries will consequently now 
be available for the importation of other neces- 
saries. 

It should further be noted that the extensive 
importation of goods on safe-conduct ships as 
well as the favourable results of the harvest are 
factors wich conduce to check the price advance, 
In August the level of wholesale prices, for th 
first time since the beginning of the war, showed 
a falling tendency, though chiefly of a seasonal 
nature. The reduction of agricultural prices in 
consequence of the better crop may be expected 
to play an important part in the stabilization of 
the price trend. 

The increasing shortage of labour is still, and 
indeed in increasing measure, the chief source 0 
anxiety in our war economy. The princi 
branches in which production is hampered by 
lack of efficient workers are forestry, agriculture 
and the engineering workshops. Whereas it h 
been found possible to satisfy the most urge 
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quirements in the two last-mentioned branches, 
e situation in forestry is critical. The speedy 
ganization of a staff of forest workers which 
ould exceed by more than 20 per cent. the 
imber employed during the peak years of the 
e-war period appears to be an undertaking 
hich could scarcely be carried out without resort 

measures: of compulsion. The temporary in- 
ease in the importation of fossil fuel naturally 


ill not affect the original timber-cutting pro-' 


amme for the season 1942/1943, which extends 
55 million cubic metres. Nor will the diffi- 
ilties of the pulp and paper mills in regard to 
pplies of raw materials be solved by the de- 
ease in the production of cellulose for fodder, 
hich the satisfactory fodder crop has rendered 
ssible. 


All the larger groups of industries have con- 
ibuted to the increase of production which is 
flected in the rise of the production index of 
e Federation of Swedish Industries. The rise 
most marked in the iron and steel industry as 
ell as in the machine industry, both of which 
ave reached a record level. The iron and steel 
dustry has increased its volume of production 
spite of the greatest difficulties in procuring 
w materials. The importation of rolled iron in 
ie course of this year has been on a far smaller 
ale than the quantum originally planned. The 
ipply of charcoal is estimated to fall short of 
le requirements by 20 to 25 per cent. A conse- 
1ence of the coal shortage was that the Domn- 
‘yet Iron Works, for example, shut down one 
f their blast furnaces with an annual output 
ipacity of 50,000 tons. The supply of scrap is 
adequate, especially owing to the complete ces- 
ition of the importation of that material, except 
‘om Denmark. Finally, there is a shortage also 
‘ alloy metals. Nevertheless, owing to a decrease 
the Swedish exports of iron and steel, the con- 
imption of iron on the home market has kept 
imewhat above last year’s level. 

The maintenance of the production of the textile 
dustry as well as of the foodstuffs industry is 
mnected with the safe-conduct shipping traffic, 
hich keeps those industries supplied with ur- 
mtly needed raw materials. The volume of 
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production in the textile and clothing industries, 
which at the beginning of this year had fallen 
more than 20 per cent. below the level of 1941, 
has now returned to that level. Particularly note- 
worthy is the increased output of the group clas- 
sified as “other consumption goods industries”, 
which comprises products such as furniture, glass, 
paper, boots, leather and rubber. The larger pro- 
duction of these consumption goods, which are 
intended chiefly for civilian use, should be viewed 
in the light of the increase of spending power 
during the war. 

The increase in the output of the pulp and 
paper mills in the course of this year has been 
relatively insignificant. In this industry too the 
volume of production is limited by the inadequate 
supply of raw materials. During the past season 
less than 10 million cubic metres of pulpwood were 
cut, whereas the requirements of the pulp mills 
are estimated at 15 million cubic metres. The 
stocks of raw materials in the mills are at present 
insufficient and will doubtless be further depleted. 
The 30 per cent. reduction of the planned output 
of fodder cellulose from 525,000 to 340,000 tons 
during the present year of production will, of 
course, involve a considerable alleviation for the 
pulp mills and should facilitate some increase in 
the exportation of pulp. There is a considerable 
demand in foreign countries for viscose pulp in 
particular. A certain amount of pulp is still being 
exported to South America, though that market 
has been further curtailed by the entry of Brazil 
into the war. For the first time since the spring 
of 1940 a consignment of wood goods has also 
been exported to South America (the Argentine). 
The sales of wood goods on European markets 
have been smaller than last year, but this decrease 
has been compensated by greater activity on the 
domestic market. 

The cuttings of wood during the past year of 
production amounted to 35.3 million cubic metres, 
thus somewhat exceeding the total obligatory 
output. This amount is of approximately the 
same magnitude as during the immediately pre- 
ceding year of production. The scheme of obliga- 
tory production has been best carried out by the 
Crown Lands Board and private owners of 
forests. In company-owned forests, on the other 
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hand, production has been hampered by partic- 
ularly great difficulties in procuring the neces- 
sary labour. Though the timber-cutting pro- 
gramme as a whole has been carried out, the 
results do not come up to expectations. The hope 
that the obligatory production would be somewhat 
exceeded has in fact been completely disappointed 
as regards pulpwood. Barely more than one 
million cubic metres of pulpwood will be avail- 
able for consumption as fuel, whereas the amount 
contemplated was 6 million cubic metres. The 
official survey of the stocks on the 15th July has 
moreover shown that part of the wood had already 
been consumed during the progress of the timber- 
cutting year. This shortage of more than 5 mil- 
lion cubic metres of firewood and charcoal wood 
will have to be covered by speeding-up the timber- 
cutting during the autumn. The figures for July 
and August, however, point to a falling tendency. 
In the course of the season the total programme 
of production has so far been carried out merely 
as to I per cent. in regard to pulpwood and 6 
per cent. in respect of firewood. It would be 
no exaggeration to designate these figures as 
alarming. 

The seriousness of the fuel situation is thrown 
into sharp relief by the notification that the total 
imports of coal and coke in 1942, even under 
the assumption that the present rapid pace of 
delivery can be kept up till the end of the year, 
will not exceed 4 million tons, as against the 
Stipulated quantum of 5.7 million tons. The 
deficit of 1.7 million tons from the preceding year 
is not allowed for here, and should in fact be 
completely written off. Another circumstance 
which has conduced to impede the execution of 
the fuel plan is the disappointing result of peat- 
cutting. Owing to the rainy summer and the 
shortage of labour, the yield fell short of the 
planned output by several hundred thousand tons. 

If we assemble the reports from the various 
sections of the fuel front, it appears that the 
requirements for the fuel season which has now 
set in are on the whole assured. The prospects for 
the fuel season 1943/1944, on the other hand, 
must be regarded as extremely serious, and it 
seems that drastic measures for increasing the 


output of firewood or, as an alternative, fc 
restricting the consumption of fuel in industri« 
and households, can scarcely be avoided. 

At the ingress of the fourth winter of 
war the shortage of workers in the forests 
be regarded as the salient feature of the labot 


‘situation. The additional requirements of labou 
for the cutting of firewood were estimated te 
wards the end of August at more than 35,000 hand; 


Some four thousand “national workers” ha 
been mustered, but this reshuffling of labou 


has conduced to aggravate the shortage in othe 


branches of production, particularly in the pul 
and paper mills and the engineering workshop 
The reduced supply of labour in July and Augu 
was, of course, connected with the urgent nee 
of agricultural workers during the harvest seasoi 
This year the number of hands required fe 
harvest work has been considerably larger tha 
in the immediately preceding years, partly owit 


to the better harvest, partly in consequence of th 
retardation of the crops, which has made it ne 


essary to concentrate the work within a relative! 


short space of time. The labour problem appear 


however, to have been on the whole mastered ; 
regards agriculture, partly owing to volunta 
assistance from other groups of the populatio 
being mainly school children and squads ¢ 
workers supplied by firms or public institution 

Employment in industry proper during tt 
period under review has shown the same gener, 
features as during the immediately precedit 
quarter. The shortage of skilled labour has be 
aggravated in the metal and machine industr 
whereas temporary discharges of workers ha’ 
occurred in certain consumption industries. Shot 
time work is being adopted, though on a limite 
scale, in the textile, boot and leather industri 
In August the index figure for the total numb 
of workers employed in industries was higher 
4 units than in August 1941, though it fell she 
of the pre-war level by 5 per cent. The numb 
of applications for work in July and August ¢ 
tually fell below the number of vacancies, ai 
unemployment in the trade unions has sunk te 
level unprecedented since the beginning of 
nineteen-twenties. 
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_ Employment in building has shown a steady 
increase, and in some places a shortage of brick- 
layers and joiners has arisen. A survey of the 
labour employed in building and other structural 
works in the middle of July showed that 138,000 
hands were occupied in this line, somewhat more 
than half of them in house-building. This number 
was estimated to rise to some 150,000 at the be- 
ginning of August, after which a marked decline 
was expected to set in. It is noteworthy that more 
than half of the total number of builder’s workers 
were employed in State or municipal building 
enterprises. This figure may be compared with 
the report that the building of dwelling-houses 
now represents merely 40 per cent. of the total 
building, as compared with 56 per cent. during 
the pre-war boom. 

The planned increase in the building of dwel- 
ling-houses up to a level corresponding to about 
half the pre-war figures has been carried into 
effect. On the 1st July nearly 30,000 “hearths” 
(room or kitchen) were in course of construction, 
as compared with 60,000 at the same time in 1939 
and merely 11,000 in 1941. The figures for the 
number of building permits indicate that the 
increase is likely to continue. It is considered, 
however, that twice as large a production of 
dwelling-houses would be required in order to 
eliminate the present housing shortage. The 
Building Loan Bureau has moreover estimated 
that the building of dwelling-houses in the course 
of next year would have to be increased by at 
least 10 per cent., if the present critical situation 
in regard to housing is not to be aggravated. 
There, is however, a shortage of building material, 
notably iron, asphalt boards, piping and electric 
apparatus, as well as of labour and means of 
‘transport. Hence the most rigorous economy will 
have to be exercised, if this building plan is to 
have any prospect of realization. 

This year’s relatively satisfactory harvest will 
not only assure our supplies of foodstuffs for 
the coming year of consumption, but will in- 
directly entail other favourable consequences. 
Thus, as above indicated, the importation of 
cereals from the west could presumably be re- 
stricted and the tonnage utilized for the importa- 
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tion of other raw materials and necessaries. The 
reduction of the previously contemplated output of 
“fodder cellulose” should permit a larger export 
of silk pulp, which would improve Sweden's com- 
mercial position and enhance the profitability of 
the pulp mills. 

The latest harvest returns are indicative of 
some falling-off as compared with the previously 
published figures, and a further decline will pre- 
sumably be entailed by the rather unfavourable 
weather in some parts of the country during the 
harvest season. We may, nevertheless, be assured 
that no reduction of the bread rations need be 
apprehended during the present year of consump- 
tion. Moreover, as it will no longer be necessary 
to mix potatoes in the bread, some improvement 
in quality may be expected. Even if the con- 
sumption of millx is maintained at its present 
high level, it should be possible to increase the 
production of butter. The more ample supply of 
fodder will, of course, enable the farmers to 
keep larger stocks of cattle, whence a further 
reduction of slaughtering during the coming year 
of consumption may be anticipated. It is never- 
theless probable that the production of pork and 
bacon, as well as of eggs, will show some increase. 

Whilst the harvest returns for all kinds of 
cereals and dry fodder exceed those of last year, 
the estimates of the potato and sugar-beet crops 
point to a somewhat poorer yield. The crop of 
sugar-beets will probably not exceed 90 per cent. 
of last year’s harvest. As the use of potatoes for 
admixture in bread is to be abolished, the con- 
sumption of food potatoes could presumably be 
maintained at its present high level. There are 
also better prospects for the production of mar- 
garine, in view of the extensive importation of 
the necessary raw materials through the western 
barrier. Furthermore, owing to the increased 
domestic cultivation of oil plants, some 7,000 tons 
of vegetable oil can be supplied this year to the 
margarine industry. 

A salient feature of Sweden’s foreign trade 
during the last few months is the large surplus 
of imports. In August the surplus, which figured 
at 83 million kronor, reached the highest level 
since May 1940. This increase in importation is 
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due mainly to the following circumstances. First- 
ly, during this period, goods have been imported 
from Germany on a considerably larger scale. 
The principal goods in question fall within the 
group “fuel, ore, iron and metals”, but include 
also some machinery. Secondly, the “safe-conduct” 
shipping traffic was exceptionally large in Au- 
gust, when seven vessels arrived, carrying cargoes 
of oil cakes, cereals, vegetable fats, hides and 
skins, cotton, oil, etc. 

Sweden’s exports, on the other hand, have been 
on a smaller scale, and the cargo space has not 
been fully utilized. The Argentine and Chile are 
now our sole markets in the west, and the capac- 
ity of those countries for receiving Swedish 
exports is naturally limited. The previously men- 
tioned export of a consignment of wood goods 
to the Argentine is, however, a favourable indica- 
tion of the maintenance of commercial relations 
with overseas markets. Even within the mine 
barrier exportation has latterly shown some 
decline. A shortage of tonnage has made itself 
felt in the Baltic, and fewer vessels have been 
despatched from Germany to fetch cargoes of 
wood goods purchased in Sweden. 


Surplus of 
Imports Exports Ee out 
Million kronor 

Jan.—Ang. 1935... . 9QI0 801 109 
> oe TOOL iy Re TOrs 925 89 
aOR Rakes) eat A a5 5 1,215 140 
> De OSS ake fe ee l-ZOz 1,185 117 
> > 19998. 1. 3,559 1,253 306 
> 2 IG4O5 we, 0 1,400 884 §25 
> PEIOAT Se ant Ont 843 208 
> Sen OAZ sere een 805 313 


Statistics showing the distribution of foreign 
trade according to countries — the publication 
of which had been suspended since the autumn 
of 1939 — are now again available. The figures 
on both sides of the balance indicate that com- 
cercial exchanges with the other Scandinavian 
countries as well as with Germany and Italy 
diminished during the first. six months as com- 
pared with last year. On the other hand, trade re- 
lations with Switzerland, Hungary, the Balkan 
countries, Spain and Portugal have been in- 
tensified. The development of “safe-conduct” 


traffic is reflected in value figures indicating a 
marked increase in importation from overseas 
countries, whereas exportation westwards shows 
a decline in value below the level of 1941. 
During the period June—August foreign shipp- 
ing was above the level of 1941, and the total 
figure for laden tonnage entered up to the end 
of August was but slightly lower than last year. 
Setting aside the train-ferry traffic, the share 
of Swedish vessels in the shipping fell from 58.1 
per cent. in June to 51.5 per cent. in August. The 
losses of the Swedish mercantile marine during 
the third quarter of the year were the largest 
since the spring of 1940. 
The transport system is being subjected to in- 
creasing pressure. The railways show for the first 
half-year a very large increase in the amount 
of goods carried, and new peak figures wi 
presumably be reached in the autumn, when the 
conveyance of firewood, sugar-beets and “fodder 
pulp” will doubtless put the transport capacity 
to an immense strain. As for motor lorries, the 
volume of traffic, despite certain restrictions, does 
not seem to have shown any appreciable reduction 
Several thousand motor lorries are now fitted 
with passenger-car tyres. It is further reported 
that the supplies of rubber in the country 
suffice to maintain lorry traffic at its present 
level for some years ahead. 
In August, as previously mentioned, there was 
a slight fall in the wholesale price index, chiefly 
of a seasonal nature. During the period under 
review there has been a marked rise in the prices 
of imported goods, whereas the Swedish ex 
porters have been unable to secure any appreciable 
improvement in prices. The growing dispari 
between spending power and the supply of goods 
is reflected in estimates of the increase of taxable 
income. As compared with last year, the increas 
amounts to 8.8 per cent. in the towns and to ne 
less than 14.1 per cent. in the county districts. 
The financial position of the commercial banks 
is marked, in increasing measure, by exceptions 
liquidity. As compared with the pre-war pe 
and the situation in May 1940, after the com 
mencement of the blockade in the Skagerrak, 
balance-sheets of the banks have shown the fol 
lowing principal changes: — 
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Increase (+) 
or decrease 


Aug. May Aug. SEN 
| 1939 1940 1942 eee ue 
Assets (in mill. kr.) 1942 
oA) a 639 191 747 + 556 
Swedish bonds and trea- 
sury bills. ....- seeeeat) 153 1,345 + 1,192 
Credits in Sweden. . . . 4:535 4,798 4,097 — 701 
Assets abroad. . . - + + 399 288 Io! — 187 
Other accounts ..'..- 570 495 454 — 41 
Total 6,384 5,925 6.744 + 819 
Liabilities (in mill. kr.) 
Deposits in Sweden . . . 4,447 4,007 5,014 + 1,007 
Liabilities abroad ....+ 410 189 232 + 43 
Rediscounts. ...-+.- — 295 = — 295 
Own funds .....>+- 760 771 770 —1 
Other accounts... - 767 663 728 + 65 
Total 6,384 5,925 6,744 + 819 


Since May 1940 the deposits have increased by 
about 1,000 million kronor, whilst advances have 
been reduced by approximately 700 million kro- 
nor, the result being an increase of liquidity to 
the extent of about 1,700 million kronor. Out of 
this amount about 1,200 million kronor has been 
invested mainly in Government bonds and trea- 
sury bills, whilst the cash reserves have increased 
by more than 500 million kronor. The repayment 
of the rediscounts figuring in the liabilities for 
May 1940 is largely reflected in changes affecting 
other accounts than those specified. 

The bank holdings of Government securities 
corresponded at the end of August to about 25 
per cent. of the deposits. Investments in such 
securities showed a further increase in September, 
when the banks took over a considerable share of 
the new 2 per cent. Government lottery bond loan 
of 500 million kronor. At the end of that month, 
however, treasury bills were redeemed to the 

extent of 200 million kronor. 
| Ina report submitted by the directors of the 
Riksbank at the end of last quarter it was stated 
that the large disbursements for defence pur- 
poses, in conjunction with the limited invest- 
ments of capital, would conduce to keep the 
money and capital markets provided with a 
net surplus of means of payment. In their 
endeavours to counteract such consequences of 
this trend as a rise in share prices and real values 
or speculative short-term investments, the direc- 
tors did not regard with approval a falling level 
of interest, which would have an inflationary 
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tendency. With a view to the stabilization of the 
level of interest, the directors recommend an 
absorption of the surplus money on the market 
by State borrowing in excess of current require- 
ments. For this purpose the directors, in accord- 
ance with the lines of policy laid down by the 
Riksdag, have requested the National Debt Of- 
fice to deliver 500 million kronor in the form of 
national debt bonds, which will gradually be used 
by the Riksbank for the management of the 
currency. This measure, as well as the requests 
addressed by the Riksbank and the National Debt 
Office to the creditgranting institutions to en- 
courage public saving and intensify the defence 
loan campaigns are manifestations of a monetary 
policy in correspondence with the preparations 
now being made to check the rise of prices and 
wages, with a view to the prevention of further 
inflation. 


The Stock and Bond Markets. In the following 
table approximate figures are given for the yield 
(in percentage) corresponding to the market 
value of representative Swedish bond loans 
during the last few months. 


Vield of Bonds (in %). 


Num- 1942 
, ber of . i , ees) 
Swedish Government. oe plaids Se 246 75a Ma io 2f9 
3 % 1934-. Conv. 1944 1 3.26 3.26 3.26 3.26 3.26 3.25 3.26 3.25 


3 % 1937-97. Conv. 1947 I 
Mortgage Banks. 
3 % Conv. 1944—47 . . 4 


3-29 3.29 3.29 3-29 3.29 3.27 3.28 3.27 


3.34 3-34 3-35 3-34 3.34 3-3" 3-30 3-79 


Repayment 1999-2009, 
at latest. 


Municipalities. 
3 and 37/4 % Conv. 
TOA Gd Olen Get aie 's 2 
Repayment 1965-1966, 
at latest. 


3.36 3-38 3.36 3.36 3.36 3-36 3-36 3.3: 


Industrial Companies. 
3°/4 % 1937-57- Conv.1947 3 
3'/2% 1937-62. » 1947 1 


3.80 3.76 3.76 3.70 3.70 3.66 3-57 3:59 
3-70 3.70 3.70 3.70 3-70 3-59 3-53 3-53 

For some time past the yield of Government 
bonds has been barely above 31/, %. As regards 
other gilt-edged securities the effective interest 
has been about 3?/, %. Industrial loans have 
shown a rise in price, which in the course of the 
last six months has reduced the yield from about 


. 
Share Index. | Tl = ae | | 
Home industries ........- | 1381) 175 145134 144| 139/148 | 133 | 147| 168 ||166 | 168) 169 | 174 | 178) 181 | 177 
Other industries| \ . 3. 5. ; = 7 | 134|| 171 | 130)| 128 | 137 129/155 | 146| 157| 179] 178 | 192 | 184 | 187| 196 | 200| 194 
| Of which her . 
|  Gringesberg Company ... .| 78] 191 131 110 134 1371155 | 157 | 164| 195 || 189 | 224 | 196 | 206 | 212 | 210 | 207 
Exporting engineering industries | 167 195 || 133 | 133 | 147| 139] 161 | 157 170) 192 || 187 | 194 | 181 | 191 | 199 | 202 | 197 
Other, including iron and steel ind.| 148 181) 138 | 130| 138| 1301} 170| 159 | 156| 182 || 188 | 200 | 202 | 193 | 199 | 208 | 197 
Wood-goods and pulp-ind. . . | 108 } 124 | 104 | 104 110 100 || 119 | 1c6| 122 | 136] 135 | 148 | 144 | 147 | 159 | 163 | 157 
| Combined wood and iron ind. | 143 jj 200 | 184 196 195 | 180) 211 | 193 | 223 250) 250 268 | 260 | 266 | 274 | 285 | 278 
) siSeraleares ie Sea ea: MO Ca | 168 192) 143 | 127) 147! 139]|156| 141 | 147| 169|| 169 | 169 | 170 wale 181 | 178 || 
Note. Where not otherwise stated, the figures are for the middle of the month. 
3.8 to 3.6 %. The last-mentioned figure also In addition, the bonds of the 3*/, per cent. 


represents the rate of interest now demanded 
for long-term mortgage loans. 

The principal issues during the past quarter 
were the following: 


Interest Nom. Issue 
rate amount price 
in % in Kronor in % 

Swedish Government (lottery 

bond loamy! ae . ee an *)300,000,0Cc0 100 
Swedish Government (lottery 

bona Woon) ye ..4 sere 2, 500,000,009 600 


*) Two loans of 150 million kronor each. For each loan 
annual drawings of kr. 4,876,000 as well as six premiums of 
5,000 kronor each, Average interest 3,271 %. 


loans recently raised by the Swedish Cities Mort- 
gage Bank and the Mortgage Bank of Stock- 
holm (Stockholms Intecknings Garanti AB.) have 
been sold privately. As will be seen from the 
appended table, the stock market has been 
characterized by rises in share prices which from 
the middle of June to the middle of September 
have averaged 7 per cent. for home industries, 
9 per cent. for other industries and 6.5 per cent. 
for the banks. Dealings in shares have been on 
quite a small scale. 
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Some Statistical Data Concerning Sweden’s Economic Position. 


Currency Reserve, Stock of Gold, Note Circulation. 


Net Claims of Banks on Foreign Countries The Riksbank’s 
million kronor 
Stock of Gold and 
(End of month) Stock of Gold! | Net Claims on _ | Note Circulation 
“WV: ore ountries #108 
Riksbank Commercial banks Total (million kr.) (Gnillion kr.) (million kr.) 
1940 1942 1941 | 1942 1940 | 1941 | 1942 1940 | 1941 1942 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 
te 406 | 7 760 |+ 72|— 87|—129] 478 | 682 | 631 | 108. 694 947 | 1490 | 1464 | 1707 | 1330 | 1369 | 1562 
BDo eens ees 485 | 747 | 693 |+ 80\— 75|—128] 565 | 672 | 565 | 910) 716) 1054 | 1401 1463 | 1747 | 1298 | 1362 | 153 
farch . . . .|| 505 | 753 | 632 |+ 87/— 96|—131| 592 | 657 | Sol | 727| 724 | 1102 | 1232 | 1477 | 1794 | 1303 | 1355 | 155 
I (Average) || 465 | 750 | 695 |+ 80\— 86|—129| 545 | 670 | 566 | g09| 711) 1054 | 1374 | 1468 1749 | 1310 | 1362 | 1551 
rite emit 454 | 780 | 620 |+ 102|—106|—132| 556 | 674 | 488 | 752) 731 | 1175 | 1206| 1510) 1795 | 1427 1356| 1580 
ees eee 433 | 818 | 542 |+ 99|/—135|—141| 532 | 683 | gor | 793| 755 | 1292 | 1225 | 1973 1835 | 1433 | 1328 | 1560 
ine) 9.0 apeet ss 437 | 803 | 543 |+ 94|—147|—142| 531 | 656 | 401 | 834| 807 | 1297 | 1271 1610 | 1840) 1431 | 1375 | 1631 
II (Average) || 441 | 800 | 568 |+ 98|—129|—138) 539 671 | 430 | 793| 764 | 1285 | 1234 | 1564 | 1823 | 1430 | 1353 | 1590 
UvACA sar es 28 858 | 546 |+ 86)/—145|/—136 oes 713 | 410 | 725| 795 | 1307 | 1304] 1653 | 1852 | 1394 | 1379 | 1627 
dee e 3 eats 5 | 861 | 547 |+ 71|—130|—131| 750 | 731 | 416 644| 804) 1326 | 1329 | 1665 | 1873 | 1399 | 1421 | 1677 
Bota ner 753 | 867 | 550 |+ 48/—125|—135| 801 | 742 | 415 638| 801 | 1348 | 1391 | 1668 | 1898) 1411 | 1465 | 1728 
III (Average) || 672 | 862 | 548 |+ 68/—133/—134| 740 | 729 | 414 669 | 800 | 1327 | 1341 | 1662 | 1874 | 1401 | 1422 | 1677 
ide eepecese se 774 | 874 + 12|--127 786 | 747 631| 808 1405 | 1682 1391 | 1494 
fOVetep eer 4 801 | 875 — 34)/—126 767 | 749 658| 825 1459 | 1700 1362 | 1500 
fens, geri 750 | 760 — 64|—125 686 | 635 672| 938 1422 | 1698 1428 | 1614 
IV (Average) || 775 | 836 = 29|—126 746 | 710 654| 857 1429 | 1693 1394 | 1536 | 
The figures comprise balances with foreign customers 
Notes and holdings of foreign bills and foreign bonds less At end of month. Monthly averages 


amounts due to foreign customers. 


* The Riksbank holding of gold is given at its market value, other items at their book values. 


Commercial Banks, Stock Exchange. 


Commercial banks Share Index Shares sold 
fe on the Stockholm| 
Deposits Cena ea eatenece ‘ noe “ pasts Stock Exchange 
(million kr.) ted (million kr.) (million kr.) tas eae (1000 kr.) 
1942 | 1940 1940 | 194! | 1942 1941|1942 1940 1942| 1949 | 1941 | 1942 | 
an. « 4334 | 4294 | 4779 | 4831 | 4337 | 4208 +497| + 43 —571|| 145| 148] 166} 130] 155/178) 257 | 453) 493 
fab! Sear en or 4231 | 4247 | 4699 | 4897 | 43609 | 4204| +066) +122) —495}| 130] 143| 171] 130) 14 186 | 213 | 293] 767} 
March . . . .||4245| 4278] 4790 | 4884 | 4346] 4213] +639| + 68) —583]| 149 136| 162] 153| 143|182| 684 | 270] 1182 
I (Average) || 4270 | 4273 | 4758 | 4871 | 4351 +601| + 78| —550|| 143/142| 166| 138| 149| 182| 385 | 339| 814) 
Eprilecdmesct ss 4120 | 4249 | 4803 at) 4353 | 4181| +744| +104| —622]) 134| 133] 168) 128 146| 192 | 370 | 312] 1172 
Wary tame ces 4007 | 4211 | 4711 | 479 4302 4170| +791 “aie —s4t|] 134| 140] 174| 132] 153|194| 255 | 260] 539 
Kine ante ater 3999 | 4259 | 4804 | 4702 | 4324| 4161) +703| + 65) —642]| 135 | 141 169| 131| 155] 184] 220] 397| 506 
Il (Average) | 4042 | 4240 | 4773 | 4788 | 4346 | 4171 | +746| +106| —G02) 134 | 137| 170| 130) 151| 190 282 | 323| 756 
ly ikem 4132| 4451 | 4940 | 4612 | 4262 | 4094| +480| —189 —846]| 144] 147] 173] 137] 157| 188) 157 376| 399 
BRD d Seema cr | 4190 | 4528 | 5014 | 4548 | 4243 | 4097| +358] —285) —917|| 134] 15° 178 | 125| 160|196| 111 | 461] 676 
fept. ames etre® 4223 | 4045 | 5093 | 4456 | 4230 4238| +233 | —409) —855|| 130/159] 101) 12 168|200| 166 | 917} 406 
III (Average) || 4182 | 4541 | 5016 | 4539 | 4247| 4143| +357| —294| —873|| 138| 152] 177| 130 162) 195) 145 585| 494 
eligi ese 4239 | 4781 4415 | 4170 +176| —611 139 | 168 129| 179 243 | 667 
Tove age an 4092 | 4757 4400 | 4216 +314| —541 143 | 173 147| 180 634 | 602 
| cee 4192 | 4743 4388 | 4246 +196| —479 149 | 164 147 | 170 474 | 520 
IV (Average) || 4174 | 4 4403 | 4211 +229 | —550 144 | 168 143 | 176 450 | 596 


Notes 


Deposits from and loans to the public within 
the country (at the end of the respective month) 


The figures denote mid- 


monthly 


average prices. 


Averages per 
Stock Exchange 
business day | 


88 Sxanvpinaviska BankeENn 
Rates of Interest and Price Level. 
| Yield of Bonds Wholesale Price Index (Board of Trade) Cost of Li 
| (0935 ~ 100) he 
F : : uly 1914 =10 
Govt. Loans | Industrial Loans Import Goods Export Goods All Goods 
| 1940| 1941 | 1942 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1940| 1941 | 1942 | 1940 | 1941 | 19. 
| Jan... . . . «|| 4.07| 3.65| 3.25] 5.92) 4.75] 3-71] 166 | 218 | 256 | 140 | 155 | 172 | 136 | 162 | 181 | 178 | 204 22 
|e es eee 4.04 | 3.64| 3.25 | 6.04] 4.70) 3.74|| 168 | 224 a 147 | 155 | 172 | 138 | 165 | 183 | - : 
| March . . . .| 4.10| 3.60] 3.26| §.98| 4.70| 3.80|| 174 | 225 | 201 | 152 | 155 | 177 | 140 169 | 184 . 
| I (Average) || 4.07| 3.63] 3.25| 5.98] 4.72| 3.75|| 160 | 222 | 258 | 146 | 155 | 174 | 138 | 165 | 183 
We Aprilea. wee ae coe 4.53 | 3.60| 3.26| 7.27] 4.66| 3.76|| 172 | 229 | 264 | 154 | 157 | 186 | 141 | 170 | 186 || 186 | 219 | 2: 
ESS oh be cet 4.41 | 3.48| 3.26] 7.27) 4.51| 3.76|| 170 | 233 | 268 | 153 | 157 | 186 | 142 | 171 | 187] - : 
Jame fees ee 4.12 | 3.44.| 3.26 | 6.33] 4.36| 3-70] 175 | 239 | 267 | 144 | 158 | 188 | 143 | 173 | 188 
II (Average) || 4.35 | 3.51 | 3.26| 6.96| 4.51 | 3.74|| 172 | 234 | 266 | 150 | 157 | 187 | 142 | 171 | 187 
July, Oc) 5 > 2 3.99 | 3-42 | 3.26 | 5-53] 4.31| 3-70]] 179 | 237 | 273 | 143 | 158 | 192 | 146 | 173 | 193 || 193 | 219 
Mi eke ed er: os ae 3.81 | 3.26] 3.25 | §.31] 4.31 | 3-66]| 182 | 239 281 | 144 | 159 | 193 146 174 | 192 : : 
Sept! paeat > 3.69| 3.25 | 3.26) 5.00] 4.16| 3.57]| 179 | 243 | 283 | 145 | 160 | 194 | 148 | 175 | 192 
| III (Average) || 3.83 | 3.31 | 3.26| 5.28| 4.26] 3.64|| 180 | 240 | 279 | 144 | 159 | 193 | 147 | 17. 192 
Oct LASERS tigen 3.63 | 3.23 4.85} 3.71 199 | 248 150 | 160 154 | 17 197 | 221 
WNGveb iter ae 3.67 | 3.23 | 4.80] 3.64 208 | 250 151 | 161 157 | 178 : : 
ECP he Nes cee 3.69 | 3.24 4.80 | 3.71 ZIT 253 151 | 166 159 | 179 : ; 
| IV (Average) || 3.66 | 3.23 4.82 | 3.69 209 | 250 151 | 162 157 | 178 
Not Calculated on market prices at Refers to end 
"e middle of months of quarters 
Trade and Industry. 
] 
| Index of Pro- é Ww. Gasaale 
Total Imports Total Exports aoe 7 4 Supely of nana Ruloactees of Moe eee a 
(million kr.) (million kr.) according to Feder) | b loaded Trucks 
of Swed. Industries See a ane crate Railways (*) 
(1935 = 100) 
1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1940 | 194t | 1942] 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 || 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1940 | 1941 
Jan. 258 | 127 | 155 | 169 | 85 | 86] 128 | 106 | 104 || 3.66| 3.21] 3.34|) 66.6| 65.8 io} 14.1] 17.2 
Betsey fia hte 3 167°) 378,)) eas 7 | 42 || 127 | 106 | 106 || 3.67) 3.21] 3.38 74-7 oe 92.6! 14.5] 16.5 
March . || 150 | 107 | 50 }) 140 7 | §4} 126] 105 | 106 || 3.60| 3.24] 3.41 || 76.9| 86.7 |100.6|| 15.8] 15.1 
I (Average) || 192 | 104 | 93 || 141 73 61 || 127 | 106 | 105 || 3.64| 3.22] 3.38 72.7| 75.2| 93-7|| 14.8] 10.3 
Atil as ers 238 | 178 | 99] 104 | 112 | 99 || 118 | 105 | 107 || 3.53] 3.31] 3.52|| 82.2] 79.5 |101.8|| 11.1] 13.1 
NER OG a ee 197 | 178 | 184 || 80 | 132 | 325 |] 107 | 104 | 107 || 3.44] 3.39] 3.66]] 63.0 83'3 104.3 5 | 10.6 
TUE! soles Bios. ce 136 | 128 | 190 || 86 | 136 | 142 || 107 | 104 | 109 || 3.42] 3.40] 3.67]| 53.6] 72.3 |104.3 7] Ong 
Il (Average) || 190 | 161 | 158 || 90 | 127 | 122 | 111 | 104 | 108 | 3.46| 3.37| 3.62]| 66.3) 78.5 |\103.5|| 9.8] 11.0 
uly Ao ss 140 | 118 | 164 || 92 | 115 | 137 || 106 | 100 | 110 |] 3.40] 3.39| 3.74|| 65.8| 91-6 9.0} 7.8] 
Auge yin Bes os 123 | 137 | 203 || 97 | 130 | 120 || 106 | 100 | 110 |] 3.38} 3.38 62.3 | 95.6 9.0) as 
Septe seks s 148 | 161 | 180 || 106 | 138 | 121 || 105 | 102 3.36 | 3.45 74.7 | 97-4 9.8| 7.3 
Ill (Average) || 137 | 139 | 182 || 98 | 128 | 126 || 106 | 101 3-38 | 3.41 67.6 | 94.9 9.3 z5 
WU ike, fee. 139 | 165 103 | 128 106 | 103 3-35 | 3-43 77.6 |100.8 Il.0 3 
MOV ante. feral os 155 | 140 124 | 123 107 | 10. 3.351 3-49 70.8 | 99.0 12.6 | 10.0 
Dees on e Fev 149 | 155 121 | 119 107 | 1 3.35 | 3.42 69.1 | 93.9 16.1 | 13.0 
IV (Average) || 148 | 153 116 | 123 107 | 104 3.351 3-45 72.5 | 97-9 13.2 | 10.4 
The figure 3 Ae F F. 
N Seasonal change Million kilom. |*% of total mem 
eT removed sae normal per month at end of mo 
supply of work 
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wedische Obligationen (Fortsetzung). 
In percentage; ex interest. — Jz %, 


exclusive Zinsen. 


| Terms of Redemption Prices (bid) 


Tilgungsmodalitaten | | Interest Noti ‘en ( 
iyi Drawings pres Purchase | meas pe Datel. (cui een reece. daha —| 
Denied ae Auslosung  ——— Riichkhkauf | - re Zins- Ii 9.452 | 
uoted on the Stock R = Perpetual Loan | Konveritbel | seymine |———_______—_— —| 4 der Bé . + 
| Exchange (Contd.). Staatsrente | x 3°/, | 3%/, 28 /g | #9/5 | *6/,, | Pabst de 
— ! | o&/* 
| | | | 
Kon. SVERIGES STADs- | | 
f KON. SVERIGES STADS- 
| LD ope oie ZieKI038. . 1939—2008 D P *8/2 1948 |*5/2—"S/g | 843/4| 85%/a| 86 87 | 87'/4|° HYPOTEKSKASSA . . 2'/2% 1938 
_ (Swedish Cities’ Mort- 3 >» 1934. . 1944—2008 D P *ls 1944 | */s— */t2{ Qit/a) 92 | 923/41 93 | 93 (Stadthypothekenkasse 3 » 1934 
gage Bank) Bue 5095). 1945—2009 D P "5/5 1945 | *5/3—*5/o| Qi*/2) g2 | g23/4) 93 | 93 | Schwedens) 3.» 1935 
| 4 ? 3.» 1937. . 1947—2002 D P "5/5 1947 |"8/s—*5/23| 13/4) 92° | 923/4| 927/2| 923/4 ? ? 3» 1937 
| > > 3. > 1939. . 1946—2006 D P */a 1946 | */2— */a| Qi7/a| 92 | 923/4] 93 | 93 > > 3.» 1939 
; 2 37/4 > 1937. - 1947—2006 D P "/3 1947 | /83— */9 | 953/4| Q6%/4| 963/4] 963/4| 977/4 ry > 37/4 > 1937 
? ? 3'/2 > 1933. . 1943—2002 D P *S/6 1943 |*5/6—*5/t2] QOt/2| 9Q*/2| 993/4| 99%/4| 99°/4 ? ? 3°/2 » 1933 
> > 3'/2 IOBSA *. 1945—2004 D P 5/1 1945 |*8/t—*5/y | QQ*/4| 99"/2, 993/4| 100 |100 > > 37/2 » 1935 
: 3'/2> 1936. . 1946—2005 D P *5/3 1946 |*5/3—*5/9| 9Q*/4| 9Q*/2| 993/4| 100 |100 > > 37/2 > 1936 
> > 3*/2> 1941. . 1951—1999 D P */6 1951 | */6— */22| 9Q*/2)100 | 993'4) 100 [100 > > 3*/a > 1941 
> > Hie 31094 os 1944—2003 D P *8/, 1944 |13/t—15/_ | 1027/2|1023/4| 1023/4} 1023/4) 1023/4 > > 4°» 1934 
> > 4. SIGS. ee 1951—1999 D P S/o 1951 |*5/2—*5/g |1057/4]106 |106  |5106"/2/106"/4 > > 4 > 1941 
> > Asie? 1633 2". 1943—1992 D P /, 1943 | t/4— */x |102"/2}102 |1013/4) 1017/2|101'/2 > > 4/2 > 1933 
> > 47/2» 1940. . 1950—1999 D P *5/4 1950 |{5/4—*5/z0|108"/2|109 |109 | 108*/2|1087/2 > > 4*/2> 1940 
SVENSKA BOSTADSKREDIT- SVENSKA BOSTADSKRE- 
| KASSAN® . . . ... 3.1939... 1949—1979 D P "3/: 1949 |*5/:—*5]7 | 9O*/2| 9O*/2| 9O*/2| 90%/4| 9O%/4| DITKASSAN*. . . . 3 > 1939 
> > 3°/2 > 1934. - 1944—1974 D P "5/10 1944 |?5/4—t5/t0| 98*/a) 9Q | 99*/2| 99*/4) 997/2 > > 3°/2 > 1934 
SVENSKA SKEPPSHYPO- SVENSKA SKEPPSHYPO- 
TEKSKASSAN? . . . 23/4> 1940. . 194I—1950 D P 1/3 —*/y | 98"/s) 98*/4| 98*/4| 98*/2| 98*/2] TEKSKASSAN? . . . 23/4» 1940 
STHLMS INT. Gar. A.-B. ) STHLMS INT. Gar. A.-B. 
(The Mortgage Bank (Stockholmer Hypotheken- 
| of Stockholm Ltd) 3 »1934. . 1944—1993 D P "/:2 1944 | */e— %/t2| Qo*/e] — | — | — | — Garantie A. G.) 3 » 1934 
Sv. OBLIGATIONSKREDIT Sv. OBLIGATIONSKREDIT 
A.-B.3 Ser. IV 6'/2> 1924. . 1925—1949 D P | 1934 - |*8/4—*5/t0| 93, | 93. «| :94 Sa | 95 A.-B3 Ser. IV 67/2 > 1924 
> > Fee) ON >:3930 . : 1932—1957 D P 1935 pale fp) 75 | 83 An. 83 ha > > V6 »1930 
> > Sea a Ge > 1990 .. 193I—1968 D P 1940 | 1/6—*/12| 60 | 63 | 67 67 | 67 > > » VI6 = »1930 
> > Su Vile A es O95 + « 1939—1959 D P lia 1944 | /6— */z2| 70 | 8§ | 87 0 pan = > > » VII 4%/2 >» 1935 
City of Stockholm cony. 3. » 1925. . 1926—1965 D P "8/3 1945 | 15/3—*5/o) 96 | 96 | 96 | 97 | 973/4| Stadt Stockholm konv. 3 » 1925 
> > 37/4? 1936. . 1937—1966 D P | "fs 1946 | %/s— */| 97 | 97 |.97 | 98 | 98%/4) > > 3*/4 » 1936 
> > A V2d19039.. . 1940—1969 D P | *8/a 1949 |*5/6—%5/t2|1047/4)104 | — | 104 |104"/4] >» > 4 » 1939 
> > 43/47 1940. . 1941—1970 D P 5/3 1950 |*5/3—15/g |107  |1074/2/107'/2| — = > > 43/4 > 1940 
City of Gothenb. conv. 4 » 1922. . 1937—1952 D 3/12 1943 |3°/6—3*/z2) TOL |IOI (101 | 1O1*/2}101 | Stadt Gotenburg konv. 4 » 1922 
ALLMANNA SVENSKA | | ALLMANNA SVENSKA 
ELEKTRISKA A.-B. | | ELEKTRISKA A.-B 
(ASEA) (Electrical | (ASEA) (Zvektrische 
Machinery) . . ..3 .? 1930. . 1940—1964 D P */3 1944 | %/3—/,| 96 96'/4 96"/2} 97 | 97 Maschinen) . ...3 » 1939 


HELLEFORS Bruks A.-B. 
(Wood & Iron Pro- 
UCI meen te os. 4. 22, 2035.6. 


HELLEFoORS Bruks A.-B. 
102 102'/4|1027/4| (Hisen u. Holswaren 
“| BRIKS 
Holzmasse u. Baum- 


102 


1940—1960 D *8/y 1945 


Rect ees ! 
Fapriks A.-B. (Pulp, | | | 
Paper & Cotton . 


= *5/r0 18/, *5/r0l|102|102  |102 |102 |102"/s| wollwaren) ....4 » 1935 
= oaelle B iow ae Saree ee / er sheEe (a se ; 
ee ; = 6 |*5/s—*3/sx| 99*/ */2|100 | 100 {100 sches Kraftwerk) 3'/, > 193 

Fo ni ober alll eee ie esas ies i MArMA-LANGRORS A.-B. 


MarMA-LANGRORs A.-B. t/, "/x0 |102 |102 |102 | 102 |102"/4| (Holsmasse und Hols) 4 » 1935 


(Pulp and Timber) * 4 : 1935 wn de 1940—1955 D */x0 1945 ee re | SVENSKA SOCKER- 
aie: 2p, Guat) 3°/4> 1936. - 1937—1951 D x0 1946 | *a—t22| 99 | 99 | 99/2] 99°/2 99"/2 Scrupei tenes wes 
SvENSKA TANDSTICKS 2/, 2/x t/, |19 103*/2\ 1O1?/2| 1023/4|102"/2| A.-B. (Zéindholser) .5 » 1931 
A.-B. pcre ie a Shika at 1936—1956 D fea toAl aries {1 \103 : | : TELEFON ae Li. Mo mei 
TELEFON A.-B. L. M. ERI cn 31 4 /3%/,—-38/7 | ggt/4) 99%/2! Qgt/2, 993/4| (Hernsprecher 37/2 % 1937 
° (Telephones) . 3 % LO97 a. <: 1938 1957 Dre /1 1942 / Bae § 99 | 99 99 | 9 Unpriorissse (Eisen- ) 
Beatin poaucss) 3 > 1939+ . 1943—1959 D P 5/10 1949 (8/a—*5/201 96 | 96 | 96%/e! 97 | 97 u, Holswaren) = 3» 1939 | 


> a oe eee . . . . . : . . 
1 The Residential Mortgage Bank of Sweden, founded in 1929, is the central organization of a number of local credit associations having for their object to 
e Resi 


P P Bie At uarantee fund of 30 mill. Kr. in 4"/2 % Government bonds placed at its disposal by the 
Rove “partn Dis 5 te W, a ue Bans Wy ae die im Sahre ape gegriindet wurde, ist das Zentralinstitut einer Anzahl lokaler Kreditkassen, die den Zweck 
Se an ire Siig sa der aAdlciiee sie Haushypotheken 2 bewilligen. Die Bank hat einen Garantiefonds von 30 Mill. Kr. i 4 /2 % Schwed. Staatsobligationen, 
aben, an t 2 g 
Be re Swedish 5 peiatarcs Peace founded) for its object to grant loans against mortgages on Swedish ships. As a guarantee fund for the Bank 
Pee hes, re See as Fr Belecarae boat for - mill. Kr. — Der Zweck der Schwedischen Schiffshypotheken-Kasse, die im Jahre 1929 
ie Sind eae pice Fe Pe auf schwedischen Schiffen Anieihen su gewihren, Als Grundkapital der Kasse hat der Staat ihr schwedische Staatsobliga- 
gegriimatt wurde, ¢ st | 
tionen im Betrage von 10 Mill. eta alee hate company established by four leading Swedish banks for the purpose of negotiating credits preferably 
3 The Svenska Brice a ital amounts to Kr. 10000000, The series IV is secured by 5 % German Govt. bonds of 1924, the series V by 5 % Austrian 
et pads of 1930,, h a VI b 6 % Greek Govt. bonds of 1931 and the series VII by 4*/2 % Austrian Govt. bonds of 1935. — Die Svenska seep estees 
Govt. bonds of 1930, the series leit. 9 Banken Schwedens gegriindete Aktiengeselischaft, welche die Vermittlung von _Krediten vorsugsweise mit dem Ausian 
kredit A.-B. ist eine von osew + gig 10000000. Die Sicherheit fiir Serie IV besteht aus 5 % Obl. des Deutschen Reichs von 1924, fiir Serie V sh 5 % Obl. 
oS ens nis$ 7 eee tet ste as whee fiir Serie VI aus 6 % Obl, des Griechischen Staates von 1931 und fiir Serie VII aus 4 /2 % Obl. des Osterreichischen Staates 
des Osterreichischen ; ; , 
Milas edeem the loan in 1942 at 1027/2 %, in 1943 at 102 %, in 1944 at 1OI"/e %, in 1945 at IOI %, in 1946 at 1007/2 %, in 1947 


ee Sip eae See Barclioehast ist berechtigt, die Anleihe im Fahre 1942 2 r02"/2 %, 1943 8% 102 %, 1944 2 1OI"/«%, 1945 su TOI %, 1946 at TOO"/a % 
eras ‘ 


i inzulosen. 
und in folgenden Fahren su 100 % einau. 
5 Selling price. — Briefkurs. 


* Amortization-dates underlined. — Tilgungstermine unterstrichen. 


SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN 


AKTIEBOLAG 


Statement of Condition September, goth, 1942 


ASSETS. 

NCS ele a fs Glogs ee tenuis See es Kr. 120.130.728: 44 
Mumemmmeireasuty pills f. . sw 6 ee ee >  146.400.000: — 

SO ee ee Kr. 168.956.994: 97 

REM en gs eas : 291.347:07 »  169.248.342: 04 
MEET EG ee oa Qi ee ek RSet ee es >  539.728.681: 26 
leureene Account (secured) 2... - ss ee te es > 81.296.517: 75 
Swedish Banks and Savings Banks ......----+:+:- > 33-688.204: 84 
EES eee a » 7.384.793: 20 
CCDS et aie Gr a ae yes es - 29.230.749: 02 
Rt 6S ee Ge se ie ee mS ee »  262.948.399: 88 
a Si aS) A ee ae » 195.991.4135: 32 
Gene Buildings & Furniture... «1. se ew et es > 18.563.481: 76 


Kr. 1.534-541-311: 51 


LIABILITIES. 


Bills at sight in circulation (»postremiss» bills) = § Sb.155583- 
Deposits: 

at sight Kr. 327.952-151: 68 

at notice » 903.166.200: 20 » 4,231.118.351: 88 
Swedish Banks 20.038.5.48: 18 
Swedish Savings Banks 8.407.918: 19 
Foreign Banks 29.958.065: 01 
Sundry Accounts 61.88.4.844: 64 
Share Capital . 87.188.000: — 
Reserve Funds »  74.812.000:— 5  162.000.000: — 


SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN 


AKT UB Os iars 


GOTHENBURG STOCKHOLM MALMO 
Offices and Branches: 
Alsterbro Gamleby Kumla Norrk6éping Tollarp 
Anderslév Grythyttan K6ping Nybro Trelleborg 
Ankarsrum Grénskara Tuna 
Arboga Gustavsfors Laholm Perstorp 
Arlov Gallaryd Landskrona Pitea Ulricehamn 
Asa Garsnas Lenhovda : Umea 
Askersund Gavle Lessebo Ramkvilla 
Gokalund Limmared cea Memea~ 
Bengtsfors Géteborg Lindesberg Raa Vellinge 
Billesholms Gruva (7 local branches) Linkdping Vimmerby 
Boden Loftahammar 6 sty Vastervik 
Borgholm Hallsberg Lemma pintshe as Vaxjo 
Bor’s Halmstad riled pice 
Bralanda Hiallefors mee | Skanér Ystad 
Bastad Halsingborg Léd Skelleftehamn 
. +s oe Skelleftea Ammeb 
Backefors Harnésand erg 
Héganis ne Skivarp er 
Dalby. Horby (2 local branches) — cima 
Dalsjéfors Ne has Svalév Astorp 
Degerhamn Kalm Wealioeen Stockholm os 
gota! rag: (18 local branches) Almbult 
Ed Karlshamn Moe Séderhamn Angelholm 
Eskilstuna nee Malilla : Sédra Vi 
Eslév Klippan Morbylanga Sélvesborg Orebro 
Kopparberg Orkelljunga 
Fargelanda Kristianstad Nora Teckomatorp Overum 


